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pany room’’ where above the 
mantel hung the photograph 
of the Rev. J. Winthrop 
Brown. With the tearless sor- 
row of a person long used to 
self-repression she sat looking 
at his pictured face. A faint 
suspicion was fast darkening 
to a certainty, and to escape 
it the mother’s heart turned 
to the past. ‘‘He did love 
me,’’ she murmured more 
than once. 

Her boy had been in her 
widowhood and poverty her 
one consolation. She had fol- 
lowed his progress in school 
with eager interest. 

‘‘Jimmy takes to his books 
just naturally,’’ she had said 
to a neighbor who had found 
her at the woodpile one day. 
‘* He studies so I’m afraid 
he’ll wear himself out.’’ 

‘*Come nearer wearing you 
out!’’ the caller had mut- 
tered, and then had added 
aloud, ‘‘I think ’twould be 
better for you both if he’d 
take to that woodpile an hour 
every day.’’ 

Little Mrs. Brown had stood 
quite erect as she replied, 
‘*My Jimmy doesn’t mind 
work, Mrs. Nichols, but you 
know Squire Jacobs has prom- 
ised him two years at college 
if he takes first rank in the 
school here, and he is bound 
to have time to study. I 
wouldn’t stop him a minute. 
It wouldn’t be right. ’’ 

After the high school had 
come the two years at college 
that Mr. Jacobs had promised. 
‘*T couldn’t stand it not to 
help that gritty little woman,” 
he explained rather apologet- 
ically to a friend, ‘‘and the 
boy says he wants to be a preacher, 
so maybe it’s a good work, after all.’’ 

At the end of that time J. Winthrop 
had joined the Methodist Conference 
and was assigned to Yellow Creek, a 
circuit where many of the older min- 
isters had spent their initiatory years. 
To Mrs. Brown, so elated at the pros- 
pect of keeping.house for her preacher 
son, so full of plans for his comfort, 
that first conference week passed too 
quickly, for her son’s return put an 
end to her fond planning. 

‘* You see, mother, the salary is 
small,’’ he explained, ‘‘and I could not 
ask you to join me there. ’’ 

Poor Mrs. Brown, to whom the 
thought of not living with her son had 
not occurred, ventured a remonstrance: 
‘‘Why, Jimmy, I could get some sewing 
there as well as here, couldn’t 1? And 
I could have chickens. I wouldn’t want 
to be a burden to you, son. ’’ 

‘*It is out of the question, mother,’’ 
he replied firmly. ‘‘You can do those 
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So the Rev. J. Winthrop Brown had 
gone alone to his charge, and his mother 
had resumed her lonely life, the mo- 
notony of which was broken only by 
occasional letters from her son. As the 
years passed, and he obtained better 
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THERE, PERFECTLY AT EASE, LISTENING WITH EAGER INTEREST TO THE ELOQUENT 


BISHOP, ... 


say, ‘‘Come to me now, mother; I want you. ’’ 
Instead, there came at last a check for a small 
sum, and her heart for the first time tasted 
bitterness. 

Soon afterwards came a photograph of her 
son’s bride. Looking at the sweet, girlish face, 
she whispered penitently, ‘‘That was why he 
did not send for me. He had to make a home 
for her.’’ Then she took up the letter. 

‘*Alice wanted to make you a visit,’’ her 
son wrote, ‘*but I was obliged to deny her, as 
I could not leave without neglecting my charge. 
The weather was so cold that I would not send 
for you, though I did not doubt your willing- 
ness to face it for my sake.’’ She read on to 
the end of the formal, unsatisfactory letter, 
and then, putting it down with a sigh, she bent 
over the photograph and studied it wistfully. 

When it was announced that the next session 
of the annual conference would be held in the 
church of which her son was pastor, Mrs. 
Brown felt sure that at last Jimmy would send 
for her. She would see his bride and the par- 
sonage and the handsome city church; and, as 


finished, the new bonnet was in its new band- 
box, and the money for her fare was carefully 
counted out in the old purse. She was ready 
for the letter telling her when to come. 

But she waited in vain. At first hopefully, 
then anxiously, she had gone daily to the post 


appointments, she waited for him to| office until this last morning had ended her 
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suspense, for conference convened the follow- 
ing day. Her boy did not want her—perhaps 
was ashamed of her! He had even failed to 
send the sum that she had grown to expect 
regularly, possibly—the bitter thought flashed 
into her mind—to make doubly sure of her 
absence. Then came the thought of her neigh- 
bors who had been so kind and interested in 
her trip—what would they think? But, know- 
ing what they would think, she straightway 
began to defend her son even from herself. 
City conferences were always well attended, 
and it would not look right for the pastor to 
let his own family crowd out the real delegates. 
And he had been so busy, too busy to write 
and explain. 

‘*And then,’’ she whispered, glancing down 
at her toil-worn hands, ‘‘I am so plain and 
old-fashioned I might be a hindrance to him in 
his work with city people. ’’ 

Just then she was interrupted by a gentle 
knock, and, opening the door, she gave a little 
start of surprise as she recognized the ‘‘city 
lady staying at Jacobs’s. ’’ 


‘*That is why I am here,’’ said Mrs. Ran- 
dall. ‘‘Thank you, I am sorry I haven’t time 
to go in. I have been casting envious glances 
at your marigolds every time I’ve passed your 
yard, and when Mrs. Jacobs told me who 
you are I gathered courage to come in.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, you may have all you want,’’ 











them to me for the bishop. He 
is to stay with me during con- 
ference. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I am glad you came! 
I am proud to be able to 
help even a little,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown eagerly. ‘‘ And you 
are to have the bishop ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, he and my father 
were great friends, and we 
feel as if he belongs to us. He 
is a great preacher, too. Have 
you heard him ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ” 

‘*Then you have a treat in 
store. But I must not detain 
you. We can finish our chat 
on the train this afternoon. 
Mrs. Jacobs told me that you 
are going.’’ 

**T can’t — that is, I have 
decided not to go to the con- 
ference,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
quietly, but with an uncon- 
trollable tremor in her voice. 

Mrs. Randall’s ear caught 
the pathetic note, and she 
observed the look of pain in 
the sweet, white face. She 
bravely threw conventionality 
to the winds. 

‘* But why, may I ask? 
Mrs. Jacobs understood that 
every plan was made. ’’ 

Mrs. Brown hesitated, then 
faltered out her pitiful excuse: 
‘*There’ll be so many visitors, 
you know, and my son would 
feel bad, being the pastor, to 
fill his house with his own 
family when there might not 
be room for all.’’ 

Mrs. Randall leaned for- 
ward impulsively. ‘‘ Then you 
shall stay with me,’’ she said 
eagerly. ‘‘No, you must not 
refuse. It simply arranges it- 
self. They assigned me only 
one guest besides the bishop, 
and she wrote yesterday that she could 
not come. I intended to tell the commit- 
tee that the place is vacant, but it will 
be much more pleasant to choose for 
myself. You will come, won’t you?’’ 

And Mrs. Brown, looking into eyes 
as true as her own, hesitated no longer, 
but answered simply, ‘‘I will come. ’’ 

That afternoon a messenger knocked 
at the study of the Rev. J. Winthrop 
Brown, and a little later that gentleman 
came hurriedly out in search of his 
wife. He found her giving the finishing 
touches to the guest chambers. 

**See,’’ he said, handing her a note, 
‘*an invitation to Mrs. Randall’s for 
supper this evening, to meet the bishop! 
We must accept, of course; it’s an 
opportunity. ’’ Glaneing over his wife’s 
shoulder, he read the note again: ‘‘I 
hope you will pardon the ‘tardiness of 
the invitation,’’ it concluded, ‘‘as I 
spent last week in the country and have 
only just returned. I fixed on this 





it happened, the presiding bishop was the very | ‘‘Mrs. Brown ?’’ inquired that lady. ‘‘I am | evening, as I feared that after to-day ; 
things here where you are known, but | one who had ordained her boy. Mrs. Randall,a member of Oak Street Church.’’ | your duties as conference host would Vy, 
there it would be, well—different. In| So every penny that she could spare she set| ‘‘Come right in,’’ urged Mrs. Brown hos-| prevent you from accepting. ’’ rm’ 
a few years I hope to be able to relieve | aside for the trip. At last the black dress, which pitably. ‘‘Why, that is Jimmy’s church—my The minister answered the note, j 
you of this drudgery. ’’ Mrs. Nichols had kindly fitted for her, was | son’s!’’ made some changes in his attire, and 


then, smiling complacently, sat down 
to await his wife. It was pleasant to 
think that he—one of the younger 
preachers—had been chosen to meet the 
bishop. Presently Alice came, a pretty, 
sweet-voiced little woman with softly 
flushed cheeks, big brown eyes and 
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HE letter had not come! said Mrs. Brown, leading the ¢, 

As Mrs. Brown walked way to the flower bed, where VA “a 
slowly home from the she gathered the golden blos- ™ 

post office, and even when she soms with a generous hand. o% 
reached the door of her three- M. H ‘They are our bishop’s as 
roomed cottage, her face wore Clar a aye S favorite flower,” her visitor 97 
a look of pained bewilder- replied. ‘‘That is my exeuse 434 
ment. “ai Jasin for troubling you. I want a Y% 
Putting away her bonnet, ee bunch for his.room, and I felt 
she entered the little ‘‘com- sure you would like to give %% 
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OLLY WESTONS DRESS PROBLEM 


OLLY WESTON sat in her Aunt 
M Sarah’s plain but comfortable sitting 

room with an open English history in 
her lap. She was studying hard, but, since she 
had not turned a page for fifteen minutes, her 
problem was evidently outside the textbook. 

‘*T don’t believe it has any solution,’’ she 
said to herself reluctantly at last. ‘‘Every other 
girl in the Stanhope Seminary will be well- 
dressed on baccalaureate Sunday —all except 
me. The worst of it is I shan’t be just on the 
border line of shabbiness—I’ll be pretty well 
over it. If I could only wear my graduating 
dress, that would settle the whole question ; but 
as long as we’ve all made our dresses in the 
sewing class and they’re a kind of exhibit, the 
girls wouldn’t think it fair for me to spring 
mine upon the public independently. It’s the 
old brown dress or nothing,and I—just—simply 
—loathe that dress! It seems as if I’d worn it 
for a hundred years. ’’ 

Picking up the history, Molly added, with a 
sigh, ‘‘If only Aunt Sarah would think a little 
more about dress! But she won’t, and so what 
is the use of my thinking about it another 
minute? She’s the very best aunt in the 
world. ’’ 

When Molly thought of what Aunt Sarah 
would wear on the important Sunday, she 
smiled in spite of herself. Aunt Sarah’s best 
dress, which she wore on all great occasions, 
was of silk, to be sure; but it was cut in the 
fashion of many years ago; it was full where 
modern dresses are scant and was scant 
where they are full. And her bonnet! It 
had not been changed for five years. 

‘* The most comfortable bonnet I ever 
had!’’ Aunt Sarah had said when Molly 
had suggested freshening it a little. ‘‘No, I 
don’t want it changed; I might not like it 
so well.’’ 

In Aunt Sarah’s philanthropic mind dress 
was for the sole purpose of protection; in 
Molly’s mind, although she was not vain, 
clothes had a twofold mission. Aunt Sarah 
had offered to provide her niece’s graduating 
outfit, but Aunt Sarah did not see any reason 
for a second gown; in fact, it was her very 
kindness and philanthropy that made her 
feel that it would not be right to buy one 
while the brown dress was whole and not 
outgrown. 

‘*She doesn’t see, ’’ reflected Molly, ‘‘that 
I look like a balloon when everyone else is 
wearing straight lines, that the back of the 
jacket is almost shiny enough for a mirror, 
and that in spite of the fullness it can’t 
be made over again without showing more 
pieced places than it does now. She’s per- 
fectly willing, if I have the material on 
hand, that Miss Piper should sew for me 
when she comes to do the summer sewing ; 
but I can’t squeeze the cloth out of anything 
on hand, and I can’t squeeze my allowance 
enough to buy new material. It’s no use. I 
won’t waste another minute on the subject!’’ 

Molly took the textbook and with character- 
istic energy bent all her thoughts on the Queen 
Anne period, but not for long. Within five 
minutes she heard her aunt’s step, and hurried 
out into the hall. 

‘*What is it, Aunt Sarah?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
never knew you to come home so early on the 
afternoon of a district missionary meeting. ’’ 

‘¢T’m growing hoarse,’?’ Aunt Sarah ex- 
plained huskily. Indeed she was! ‘‘I’m afraid 
Lam going to have one of my laryngitis attacks, 
and so I came home to take some tablets. It 
would be a very unfortunate time for me to 
lose my voice, for Miss Ludlow has just tele- 
phoned to Dr. Carruth that she has sprained 
her ankle and can’t come to speak to-night. 
The substitute she hopéd to send can’t come, 
and Dr. Carruth has asked me to read the 
paper I gave at the meeting at Brandon. Not 
many of the ladies here have heard it.’’ 

‘‘Not one of them will hear it to-night,’’ 
said Molly to herself, knowing well what Aunt 
Sarah’s throat could be relied upon to do. 

Two hours later Aunt Sarah, although she 
had spared her voice, had taken tablets at 
the proper intervals and had put on a blistering 
poultice, could scarcely make herself heard. 

‘*You’ll have to telephone Dr. Carruth that 
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I can’t help him out to-night,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I don’t know what the 
poor man can do. ’’ 

Molly started for the telephone, but 
when she was halfway across the 
room she whirled round. 

‘‘T know what he can do!’’ she exclaimed 
joyfully. ‘‘He can get me for the evening!’’ 

‘*You mean you’ll read my paper?’’ asked 
her aunt. 

‘*No, give the talk I gave the girls’ club at 
Aunt Harriet’s last winter. Give it in costume 
—in costumes, in fact—and sing and all that. 
Miss Ludlow was going to speak on Chinese 
women ; I’1] speak on Chinese children. You’re 
willing, aren’t you?’’ 

Aunt Sarah nodded an emphatic assent. 
Molly, born in a Chinese mission station, had 
not come to America for her education until 
she was twelve; she knew her subject well. 
She had, moreover, an inborn gift of expres- 
sion—a fact that made her aunt feel confident 
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that the talk would be more than satisfactory 
both to Dr. Carruth and to the audience. 

‘‘T never thought of you this afternoon, and 
I know Dr. Carruth didn’t. I think he’ll be 
glad to have you. Do ask him, dear. I feel a 
kind of responsibility for the meeting. ’’ 

‘*And—Aunt Sarah, I’m going to ask him 
to pay me what it would have cost for Miss 
Ludlow’s traveling expenses. ’’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried Aunt Sarah, thinking that 
she must have lost her hearing as well as her 
voice. ‘‘Not give your services?’’ 

‘‘No, I want the money. The cause doesn’t 
suffer any from my taking Miss Ludlow’s 
traveling expenses, you see.’’ 

Aunt Sarah did not understand, but she was 
a@ wise woman and forbore to ask questions. 

Molly qt once telephoned to Dr. Carruth that 
her aunt was unable to speak, and offered her 
own services for the price of Miss Ludlow’s 
traveling expenses—‘‘Four dollars and ten 
cents, I believe,’’ said Molly. 

Dr. Carruth was relieved and delighted, but 
perplexed. Why did she wish pay for doing 
something for the cause to which her father 
was devoting his life? It did not seem like the 
Molly he had known for the last six years. 

‘*You don’t want to do it for the cause?’’ 
he asked tentatively. 

‘*No, I think not, this time,’’ Molly an- 
swered. ‘‘I think I’m as needy as anyone.’’ 








Molly met the audience at half past 
seven. She had ‘‘a way,’’ as Aunt 
Sarah and Dr. Carruth knew, and 
she had had unusual opportunities 
for gathering first-hand information. 
‘*A very interesting meeting, ’’ people 
said as they passed out at the close of the 
exercises. 

When Dr. Carruth gave Molly the four dol- 
lars and ten cents, he said in his kindly way, 
‘*T think the people felt that they had no cause 
to regret Miss Ludlow’s absence. It was very 
kind of you to help out.’’ 

But he wondered what Molly wanted of the 
money. 

Molly took the money with a momentary feel- 
ing of reluctance, but she easily threw the 
feeling off when she reflected that she was 
taking only what Miss Ludlow would have 
had anyway, and that she had unquestionably 
earned it. The next day she said to her aunt: 

‘* You know you said that if I had the 







material you would be perfectly willing to have 
Miss Piper help me make a second dress for 
graduation. Well, I’ve decided to use the money 
I earned last night to buy some voile or some- 
thing like that.’’ 

To Aunt Sarah it seemed a woeful mistake 
in relative values; but she had confidence in 
Molly, and she held her peace. 

On Monday Molly went downtown and 
almost bought some of the pink voile that was 
in Easton’s window. Instead she pinned a 
sample of it beside her mirror and thought 
about it until Tuesday, when she came to the 
conclusion that it would fade and that a white 
dress would be more serviceable. On Tuesday 
she almost bought some white dotted muslin. 
Instead she pinned a sample of that also beside 
her mirror and thought about it until Wednes- 
day, when she decided that two white dresses 
would be an extravagance. On Wednesday she 
thought seriously of buying some sprigged 
dimity, but finally only added a third sample 
to her collection. On Thursday she did not 
even get a sample; on Friday she went to see 
Dr. Carruth. 

‘*Here’s the money you paid me the other 
night, ’’ she said. ‘‘ Logically, there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t keep it, but I don’t believe I 
should really enjoy the thought of being clothed 
by widows and orphans in China. Would you?’’ 

‘*Not exactly, ’’ said the doctor, with a laugh, 





as he took the bills from her, although he felt 
that he did not have the clue to Molly’s conduct. 

On her way home Molly almost hopped and 
skipped. ‘‘No Chinese children clothing me— 
a perfectly able-bodied American citizen! If I 
can’t earn that money in some other way, I’ll 
—I’ll wear the brown dress! It fills all the 
absolute requirements of clothing, of course. ’’ 

Down the street came a very attractive 
woman pushing a baby carriage in which was 
a very attractive baby. 

‘¢ Hello, Your Happiness! ’’ cried Molly 
gayly, greeting the uproariously happy baby. 
‘*How do you do, Mrs. Raymond! This is the 
first time you’ve taken the baby out since you 
had the grippe, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Raymond, ‘‘and I hesi- 
tated about taking him out to-day, but I 
thought it would do him good and me no harm. 
What new affliction do you think has come 
upon us now ?’”’ 

“*T can’t guess,’’ replied Molly, regarding 
almost enviously Mrs. Raymond’s lovely gown. 
‘*May I push the carriage while you tell me?’’ 

‘It is Nora this time! She went home 

Saturday night to stay until to-day, and 
now she writes that she has measles! It 
wouldn’t be so bad if it were not that 
sonny’s Grandmother Raymond and his 
great-aunt are coming the last of the week. 
You don’t know of a competent nursemaid, 
do you?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ answered Molly. 

‘*Probably I shall have to go to the 
employment agencies again. O dear! ’’ 
groaned Mrs. Raymond. ‘‘How worn and 
tired you look, Molly!’’ she added mis- 
chievously, looking at the girl’s glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

‘*Too much study,’’ responded Molly, 
smiling. ‘‘If you had worked as I have 
on the problem of making my brown dress 
—the beautiful brown dress I wear to 
church —into a Parisian creation, you 
would understand how near a nervous 
breakdown I am.’’ 

‘‘Oh, clothes! What a bother they are!’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Raymond. ‘‘I’ve been 
looking over my last summer’s wardrobe 
this very day. There’s scarcely a dress I 
can wear. I have grown so much stouter 
lately that I shall have to give away most 
of my dresses, or sell them to the second- 
hand man. ’’ 

‘*My dress! My dress!’’ said Molly to 
herself rapturously. But aloud she said, 
‘*Should you consider me a competent 
nursemaid? And could I help enough the 
rest of the school year in taking care of 
the baby to earn one of those dresses ?’’ 

‘‘Could you?’’ cried Mrs. Raymond in- 
credulously. ‘‘ Will you? Would your aunt 
be willing? There is one of the dresses—a 

violet voile—that is perfectly hopeless for me 
ever again, and I’ve never worn it here. I 
know it would fit you almost without change. 
It’s in very good style, too. Mme. Francis 
made it, and she is always so conservative that 
her gowns never look exactly out of date.’’ 

So it came about that two very cheerful 
persons and a baby went to ask Aunt Sarah’s 
permission. They found her sitting on the 
piazza. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Aunt Sarah, when she had 
heard Molly’s request, ‘‘if you want to give up 
your afternoons; but yesterday I happened to 
see the white crape your father sent me when 
you came. I shall never have it made up, and 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t have it.’’ 

‘* Another temptation in the matter of dress!’’ 
cried Molly. ‘t‘However, I shall not take the 
crape, Aunt Sarah; but under the circum- 
stances I forgive you for thinking that I might. 
Iam going to earn the violet voile! Moreover, I 
am going to persuade,you to have the white 
crape made up to wear to my graduation! 
That’s my next dress problem, and it’s proba- 
bly much the hardest I’ve tackled yet. Isn’t it 
ridiculous? Think how I’ve stewed and stewed 
to get a new dress lest I should be conspicuous, 
and now Aunt Sarah will stew and stew to 
avoid getting a new dress lest she should be 
conspicuous. The really sensible solution of 
woman’s dress is a uniform, isn’t it?’’ 
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chestnut hair with a gleam of gold in its 
waves. To his surprise her face did not reflect 
his joyous mood. He went to her at once. 

‘‘What is it, dear? Tired? Have you been 
too busy to-day ?’’ 

‘*No, it’s not that,’’ she replied, carefully 
smoothing a little wrinkle from his coat. 
‘*T have been thinking all day about your 
mother, Winthrop. If I had a son like you, a 
preacher, it seems to me that nothing could 
keep me from conference. Would she not 
enjoy it?” ‘ 

‘‘Oh, is that it? Why, Alice, I can’t make 
you realize what a secluded life mother has led. 
She has never been ten miles from Rock Spring, 
and she would be utterly miserable in all the 
whirl of city life this week. Just imagine her, 
for instance, at the Randalls’ to-night in all 
that elegance! She would want to creep off into 





a corner and hide. We must have her up for a 
short visit soon, and you can look after her 
clothes a little before you take her out; but it 
would not do this week. Don’t worry about 
that an instant, dear.’’ 

He drew her into his embrace, but she freed 
herself quickly. 

‘*You don’t think that I should be ashamed 
of your mother, Winthrop ?’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t 
I know from what you have told me that you 
owe everything to her?’’ 

He gave one uneasy look into those flashing 
brown eyes; then, turning away for his hat 
and cane, he answered lightly, ‘‘Certainly not, 
Alice. I didn’t mean anything except that you 
are the sweetest, most loyal little woman in 
the world. ’”’ 

During the short walk to Mrs. Randall’s 


‘they were silent. The young minister was 





pondering the question how a little woman as 
sweet and gentle as Alice could make a man 
feel so uncomfortable, and Alice was loyally 
trying to account for her husband’s seeming 
indifference toward his mother. A servant 
ushered them into a wide hall, where Mrs. 
Randall and her daughter Ruth met them 
with cordial welcome. While Ruth helped Alice 
to remove her wraps, Mrs. Randall led the 
minister at once into the parlor. 

‘*It is very good of you to give me one 
evening of this busy week,’’ she said at the 
door, ‘‘but I have a reward for you, a sur- 
prise. ’’ 

‘*Er—yes, I think so—that is, thank you,’’ 
responded her guest; for there, perfectly at 
ease, listening with eager interest to the elo- 
quent bishop, who seemed never more bent on 
pleasing, sat his mother. Red and white by 





turns, he stood an instant; then, as his mother 
sprang up to meet him, he crossed the room 
with nervous haste. He murmured something— 
he had no idea what—as he greeted her, and 
when with shy dignity she presented him to the 
bishop, ‘‘My son, bishop, that you ordained, 
though I suppose you don’t remember him, ’’ 
he heard his own voice again and fervently 
hoped that it said nothing startling. 

‘*T flatter myself that for once in my life I 
have planned a successful surprise, ’’ said Mrs. 
Randall gayly. . 

The Rev. J. Winthrop Brown groaned in 
spirit as he bowed a truthful affirmative. But 
for the first time Mrs. Randall seemed strangely 
wanting in tact. Laying her hand lightly on 
Mrs. Brown’s, she continued, ‘‘Your mother 
said that duty first is your rule, and that 
you hesitated to send for her until you knew 
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that your house would not be needed for the 
actual delegates; so I just took possession of 
her. ’’ 

‘*You are very kind,’’ responded the minis- 
ter, struggling to regain his self-possession. 

‘‘Oh, no, it’s a real pleasure to me! I spent 
a delightful week in your ‘birthplace, and I 
made bold to call upon your mother without an 
invitation. ’’ 

The vision of Mrs. Randall in his mother’s 
shabby little house was not soothing to the 
minister’s pride; but before he could frame a 
suitable reply, Mrs. Brown, who had been 
listening a little nervously, came to his rescue. 
‘‘But, Jimmy,’’ she asked, ‘‘where is your 
wife? Isn’t she coming ?’’ 

‘*Ruth took her to her room to lay aside her 
wraps,’ said Mrs. Randall. ‘‘ Let’s go up there. 
You will excuse us, bishop? I am taking a 
mother to a daughter that she has never seen 
before. ’’ 

‘* That is rather unusual,’’ remarked the 
bishop when the two men were alone, ‘‘espe- 
cially as your mother tells me that she lives 
only forty miles from the city.’’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose it is, bishop,’’ assented 
the young man, ‘‘ but we were married in 
very cold weather, and I thought it best for 
mother not to risk the winter trip, and we— 
I—could not spare time from my work to go 
home.’’ He would have stopped, but some- 
thing in the bishop’s air of courteous interest 
urged him on. ‘‘Mother was not very strong, ’’ 
he proceeded, stammering like a schoolboy, 
‘‘and so I did not send for her that winter, 
and—er —’’ 

‘*And, of course, in the hot summer it was 
equally dangerous for her.’’ The bishop com- 
pleted the sentence for him. ‘‘Such considera- 
tion is rare,’’ he added blandly. 

And the young minister understood why 
this man, so courteous and approachable, was 
yet called a terror to evildoers. 

Presently the older man spoke in an entirely 
different tone: 

‘*Your mother has been telling me of your 
early struggles, and how you studied while 
others played, that you might fit yourself for 
your high calling. She didn’t know that she 
was giving me glimpses of her own courage 
and self-sacrifice. I am sure,’’ he added with 
a simple modesty that thrilled his listener, 
‘‘that I shall be a better preacher and a better 
man for my talk with your mother. What a 
heritage is yours!’’ 

Just then, to the young man’s great relief, 
a servant entered with a message for the 
bishop. 

‘*Some one in the library to see me, ’’ said the 
bishop, rising, ‘‘but I hope I shall not be kept 
long. ’’ 

And then the pastor of Oak Street was left 
alone with his thoughts. 

And those thoughts were far from pleasant. 
As to the bishop’s opinion of him, there was 
no doubt. The minister winced again as he 
remembered the other’s words. But then, at 
the thought of that eulogy of his mother, his 
heart softened, and with a remorseful thrill he 
seemed to hear that neglected mother’s falter- 
ing excuses for her son. Such excuses to Mrs. 
Randall, who had helped to furnish his 
spacious parsonage, and who knew that he 
had offered to entertain only two guests! With 
her superb scorn for every sham, what must 
she think of him? And at that thought, 
stripped of every pretext and excuse with which 
he had tricked his conscience, he saw his treat- 
ment of his mother in the uneompromising 
light of truth. Bowing his head upon his hands, 
he groaned: 

‘*O Alice, have you known, too, what a 
brute I am?’’ 

Meanwhile the little mother, trembling with 
excitement, had gone to meet her daughter. 
Eager as she was, she yet shrank nervously 
at the thought of the cold, critical look that 
she feared would be in the eyes of the girl 
whose photograph she had studied so often. 
The next instant she was face to face with her 
son’s wife. ‘ 

Mrs. Randall said simply, ‘‘This is your 
daughter, Mrs. Brown,’’ and to Alice, ‘‘This 
is my surprise for you.’’ 

Mrs. Brown, advancing timidly, saw the 
surprise in those brown eyes soften to some- 
thing tenderer, and then her last fear vanished 
as she felt the pressure of loving arms round 
her neck, and heard a sweet voice say bro- 
kenly: 

‘‘O mother, mother, I am so glad!’’ 

The mother’s lips were dumb with very 
happiness, but, as she returned Alice’s em- 
brace, her face was more eloquent than 
words. 

Mrs. Randall returned to the hall, where 
she met the bishop coming from the library. 

‘*What have you done with the little 
mother ?’’ he asked. 

There were tears in the lady’s eyes. ‘‘Oh, 
the dear little woman!’’ she said. ‘‘She will 
have a daughter at any rate, as good a one 
as even she deserves. ’’ 

‘* ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’ ’’ said 
the bishop softly. 

‘*Whatever their methods?’’ queried Mrs. 
Randall, with a hint of mischief in her smile. 
Then she turned to meet Mrs. Brown and 
Alice, who were descending the stairs, and 
they all went immediately into the parlor. 








The minister rose as they entered. ‘‘ Bishop, 
Mrs. Randall,’’ he began, growing pale with 
the effort it cost him, ‘‘I have just discovered 
what you have seen all too plainly, that | who 
am called a minister of the gospel have been so 
ungrateful to my mother, so careless of her 
happiness, so heedless of her love and sacrifice, 
so—Oh, what have I not been that is selfish 
and cruel!’’ 

He broke off abruptly, struggling with his 
emotions. Mrs. Brown gave a little ery of pro- 
test, but Alice slipped her hand through her 
husband’s arm with a look of mingled pain 
and pride that gave him strength to continue. 





Holding tight her hand, he went on: ‘‘My 
wife tried to show me, but I would not see. I 
know I am all unworthy of my heritage, but 
with God’s forgiveness and my mother’s I 
mean to be worthy.’’ 

He got no further. His mother was clinging 
to him, calling him her boy, her ‘‘own dear 
boy.’’ Alice whispered that never before had 
she been so proud of him. The bishop took his 
hand, saying: 

‘* You are on the right track now. God 
bless you, my boy, God bless you!’’ 

A happier group had never before assem- 
bled at Mrs. Randall’s table, and the evening 
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passed quickly. At the end the young min- 
ister went to his hostess. 

‘* May I have my mother to-night, Mrs. 
Randall ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T suppose you must,’’ she answered, with 
a smile, ‘‘but you must arrange to share her 
with me generously. ’’ 

Mrs. Brown looked up quickly. 

‘*You have been so kind to me that I can 
never thank you,’’ she said, ‘‘and you know 
I love to be with you; but,’’ she added, with 
mingled humor and pride, ‘‘ you could not 
expect me to leave the children soon.’’ 

‘“Of course not!’’ Mrs. Randall answered. 





CURIOSITIES IN EXPLOSIVES 
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| for high explosive projectiles, and “‘ maximite,” the first high explosive to be fired suc- 
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ERE is no subject about which 
there is more popular error than 
there is about the action of high 
explosives. One amusing fact is that no two 
witnesses of an explosion ever agree about what 
actually happened. 

Whenever a disastrous explosion occurs there 
are as many different accounts of it as there are 
persons who witnessed it. The main reason 
for that strange psychological phenomenon is 
undoubtedly that the peculiar shock of the 
experience confounds the senses. 


ACTION OF EXPLOSIVES 


BOUT ten years-ago, while the govern- 
A ment was preparing some fulminate 
compound for detonating fuses at the 
Washington Navy Yard, an explosion occurred 
that resulted in some fatalities. Among the 
witnesses who were examined during the inves- 
tigation into the cause of the explosion was a 
negro laborer who had been working just out- 
side the building when the fulminate exploded. 
‘* Where were you when the explosion 
occurred ?’’ asked the officer who was conduct- 
ing the investigation. 

‘*Just outside the building, sah,’’ said the 
negro. 

‘* Was there one explosion or were there 
two?’’ 

‘*There were two explosions, sah—two of 
"em. a”? 

‘*How much time passed between the two 
explosions ?’” 

‘*T should think about half a second, sah— 
about half a second. ’’ 

‘*You: say you were just outside the building 
when the first explosion occurred. Where were 
you when the second explosion occurred ?’’ 

‘*T was going by Station B, sah, headed for 
the main gate.”’ 

As Station B was a quarter of a mile away 
from the scene of the explosion, the negro must 
have been going at a high rate of speed. 

It is popularly believed that in whatever 
position a body of explosive may be placed 
when detonated its action is mainly downward. 
The crater that an explosion makes in the 
earth has led to that belief. Nothing, however, 
could be more contrary to the truth. 

When a mass of explosive is placed on the 
surface of the earth and detonated, its action is 
mainly upward. At the instant of detonation 
the ball of incandescent gases, under enor- 
mously high tension, expands outward in all 
directions, and as the gases strike the earth 
they rebound into the atmosphere, still expand- 
ing in the form of an inverted cone. 

The explosion sends outward in all directions 
a wave of atmospheric compression that, in 
fact, is a huge sound wave, and that moves 
exactly at the speed of sound—about eleven 
hundred feet a second. Although the wave may 
be so bass that we cannot hear it, it is never- 
theless, in its nature, a sound wave. The 
expanding gases and the immediate atmos- 
phere that they propel forward like a projec- 





circumscribed area—not much more 

than a few hundred feet in any 

direction from the explosion. The 
great sound wave, however, may travel 
to a distance of many miles. 

On July 30, 1916, several hundred 
tons of high explosive materials blew up 
in New York Harbor, not far from Ellis 
Island. A large quantity of shrapnel 
and other ammunition went up in the 
blast, and the fragments rained all over 
the surrounding water. There was very 
little loss of life, however, and the actual 
material damage to buildings in Jersey 
City, Manhattan and Brooklyn was 
astonishingly small, except for broken 
glass. About a million dollars’ worth 
of glass was broken in New York City 
alone. 

You would naturally suppose that the 
fragments of window glass broken in 
that manner would fall inside a build- 
ing, but they do not. 

Almost always they fall outside into 
the street. The reason for this is that the 
wave of compression, striking a pane of 
glass, forces it inward nearly to the 
breaking point. Then the wave of com- 
pression moves on and is followed by a 


partial vacuum; the glass, springing outward | 


to fill the void, breaks, and falls into the street. 

According to the best information available, 
the German U-boats have in the last year sunk 
Allied shipping at such a rate that the value 
of the lost tonnage in both ships and cargoes 
has been about $6000 a minute, $360,000 an 
hour, $8,640,000 a day, $259,200,000 a month, 
$3,110, 400,000 a year. 

Why not protect merchant shipping against 
the torpedoes? Why have not torpedo - proof 
ships been built? The reason has been that it is 
a very difficult thing to accomplish, on account 
of the tremendous power of the explosive blast 
against the hull of a ship. 

However, a torpedo-proof ship that appears 
to serve the purpose pretty well has been de- 
vised in France. And here in the United States 
I have invented a device that I think will 
make ships proof against the torpedo. But of 
course it requires time to get new kinds of 
ships into service. 

The terribly destructive action of a torpedo 
upon a vessel is a subject of great curiosity to 
most persons. The torpedo that struck the 
Sussex in the British Channel broke the ship 
clear in two, and the two parts separated and 
floated away ;the forward part quickly sank. 

The illustration graphically shows the action 
of a torpedo against the hull of a ship. A tor- 
pedo carries about 400 pounds of the high explo- 
sive known as T. N. T.—trinitrotoluene. The 
explosion instantly develops 40,000 cubic feet 
of gases, which, finding the hull of the ship the 
line of least resistance, burst through it, break- 
ing the hull wall and steel beams into fragments 
and hurling the fragments forward, often clear 
through the ship, as was the case with the 


| Gulflight. The mass of water that surrounds | 





A SUBMARINE MINE EXPLODING 


resistant, directs the explosive blast forward 
into the ship in the form of a cone. 

When, however, a submarine mine explodes 
at a depth of, say, fifteen or twenty feet below 
the surface, the action is entirely different. In 
that ease the column of gases, bursting upward 
through the water on the line of least resist- 
ance, mounts higher and higher in a shaft of 
nearly uniform diameter. You will see, there- 
fore, that when such an explosion occurs under 
a ship the blast is very destructive. 

The recent terrible explosion in Halifax 
Harbor was the most disastrous known. The 
ship was freighted with probably more than a 
thousand tons of T. N. T., besides a great 
cargo of munitions charged with high explo- 
sives. I understand also that there were large 
quantities of inflammable liquids on board, espe- 
cially gasoline. It would be hard to imagine a 
more dangerous cargo. 


VOLCANIC EXPLOSIONS 


JACKY on an English destroyer about 
half a mile away happened to be stand- 
ing by an open porthole watching the 

vessel when it took fire. At the instant the great 
explosion oecurred—before the shock and the 
sound reached him—there was a vast blinding 
glare. Not knowing what it was, he turned to a 
companion to ask him to take a look, and at that 
moment the blast hit the destroyer and keeled it 
over, nearly bottom up. Small fragments of the 
wreckage came through the porthole, badly 
lacerating the jacky’s face and neck. 

In that case the explosion was so tremendous 
that the destruction on shore was wrought, 
not by the sound wave of the explosion, but by 
the blast of air propelled by the expanding 





tile can inflict serious damage in only a very| the war head of the torpedo, being highly | gases. The blast of air travels, not like a 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A TORPEDO STRIKES THE HULL OF A SHIP 


wave of sound, but like a shot from a gun. 
In most explosions, of course, it would not 
have done damage at such a great distance. 

Tremendous as are such explosions as those 
at New York and Halifax, they are little 
indeed compared with the explosions that 
sometimes accompany voleanic eruptions. 
Mother Earth is the greatest of all manufac- 
turers of explosives. Water seeping down into 
the crust of the earth and trapped in large 
quantities in the neighborhood of volcanoes 
sometimes becomes heated to high inean- 
descence—heated until it is no longer water 
or steam, but mingled oxygen and hydrogen, 
with a temperature far above that at their 
dissociation. The gases may occupy a space 
no larger than the original water, and they 
consequently exert a pressure as great as the 
strongest dynamite. 

The most notable voleanic explosion that 
ever occurred in historic time was whén that 
old extinet voleano, Krakatoa, in the Strait of 
Sunda, which had been sleeping for two 
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hundred years, was literally blown into the sky | fissure that had opened in the earth. He was 


by the pressure of the pent-up gases beneath it. 
That great eruption occurred in 1883. More 


than thirty thousand persons were killed. The | 
captain of a tramp steamer who happened to | 


struck with consternation and, rightly imagin- 
ing that something very serious was likely to 
happen soon, he put on all steam to escape, 
and fortunately had reached such a distance 


be passing in the vicinity of Krakatoa at a| that he was able to survive when the awful 


distance of some miles a short time before the | 
explosion occurred saw a very strange disturb- | 
ance in the sea in the direction of the old | 





blast came. 
The vast mass of water that had tumbled 
into the bowels of the earth was immediately 


mountain. Taking his glass, he saw a veritable | trapped by the closing of the great fissure down 
Niagara of water pouring, into an enormous | which it had poured. The water was quickly 





Clark slid recklessly 
A down the cafion side, 

he was filled with only 
one purpose—he must not let Eddy Bowers 
approach the rim-rock spring where Tom 
Tiger was entrapped. He must stop him — 
somehow. 

Clark was in a frenzy. The thought flitted 
through his mind of blocking the trail against 
Eddy, as he had blocked it against Tom Tiger. 
But he realized that the plan was foolish; it 
would only excite suspicion. There was a 
chance that Eddy had not yet seen the horse. 
Clark resolved to do nothing until face to face 
with the young horse wrangler. 

In his excited state of mind it is not strange 
that Clark should have been careless. He tore 
down the steep hillside in giant strides, and 
before he realized his carelessness he had 
loosed some small rocks. They in turn started 
large boulders, and suddenly the entire hillside 
below seemed a sliding mass of shell rock. 

Clark gave a warning shout, but almost at 
the same instant a cloud of dust blotted Eddy 
from view. Then above the deafening clatter 
Clark heard several sharp reports, as if some- 
thing were exploding. One, two, three—the 
reports came so close together that he could 
hardly count them. Then the smell of powder 
drifted up to him. 

Clark hastened to the rescue. What had hap- 
pened? What had he done? The rock slide had 
passed as suddenly as the shadow of a cloud. 
All was quiet above. The hillside all about 
was smoothed off fresh and clean—as if it had 
been swept with a giant’s broom. Only one 
protruding rock ledge remained. Eddy Bowers 
was nowhere in sight. Just then Clark heard 
a sound and, looking, saw an upheaval of the 
fine shell rock just below the ledge. A back 
came out—then a head and arms. 

Clark began to laugh from relief. He under- 
stood instantly. Eddy had dropped behind the 
low rim-rock ledge, and the slide, except for a 
sprinkling of fine shell rock, had passed over 
him. Somehow Eddy’s look of astonishment 
as he stared at his left hand, which still 
gripped three long, smooth, waxen sticks 
of giant dynamite, was grimly amusing 
to Clark. 

Still laughing, Clark pointed at 
the dynamite. ‘‘ I was afraid — I 
was certain I heard an explosion. ’’ 

Eddy did not laugh, and 
the next instant Clark felt 
an object whiz past his ear ; 
then something struck him 
sharply in his face. As he 
dodged a third missile, he 
realized in amazement that 
Eddy had hurled the three 
sticks of dynamite at him. 

Without a word Eddy 
turned and strode down the 
hill. Clark watched him 
mount his horse and ride 
away at a swift gallop. 
When he had disappeared 
down the eafion, Clark 
turned and impulsively 
waved to Tom Tiger. Once 
more the range outlaw had 
been spared. 

The sticks of dynamite 
told plainly enough what 
had brought Eddy to the 
cafion: he had intended to 
blast the trail up to the 
rim-rock spring. He had 
probably not seen Clark at 
first, but had shouted and 
waved his hand to try to 
attract his attention, wher- 
ever he was. The explo- 
sions that Clark had heard 
must have been giant power 
caps, which Eddy had prob- 
ably hurled from him with 
the first warning of the 
rock slide. 

Marveling that the soft, candy-like sticks of | 
dynamite had not exploded, Clark gathered up 
the pieces, and hid them in a tree. 


That evening Clark tried to make his peace | 
with Eddy, but the young horse wrangler, who | 


was considerably scratched up, was in a for- | 
bidding mood. 


Rattlesnake Cafion until noon and then has- 
tened up to the rim-rock trap. Tom Tiger | 
came nickering and again let the boy take up | 
his foot. Hour after hour Clark filed. It was | 








| converted by the intense heat into a veritable 


high explosive, with the result that the massive 
mountain was literally blown skyward, and 
fell in huge fragments into the surrounding 
sea. The shock was so great that it was felt 
clear through the earth, and the immense tidal 
wave that was set going encircled the globe. 
The opposing portions of the great wave, meet- 
ing in the lower Atlantic Ocean, flowed up 
even to the coast of France. An atmospheric 
wave passed round the earth three times at 


TOM TIGER, RANGE OUTLAW 


Gsy Randall Howard 


In Ten % Cha pters 


and the steel ring was exceedingly hard. The 
horse was wonderfully patient; he seemed to 
understand, and to accept Clark as his deliverer. 

Late in the afternoon Clark experienced the 
most joyous moment of his life—when the chain 
fell from Tom Tiger’s foot! It was pathetic 
and infinitely gladdening to watch the range 
outlaw. As Clark led him round by the mane 
the stallion lifted his left foot high, and almost 
capered. Then the next moment the horse 
forgot; the habit of those last wearing weeks 
reasserted itself and he fell into a limp. 

Clark clucked, to urge Tom Tiger faster. At 
first, with the memory of the wicked chain, 
the horse jerked his head away and refused. 
But faith conquered, and with a wince he 
started forward at a cautious trot. Then, when 
he realized once more that the chain was gone, 
he began to prance, as if he had been in a circus 
procession and the band had started up a lively 
air. He bowed his neck and raised his tail. 
Round and round he went, ever faster, wilder. 

At last the pace became too swift for Clark, 
and he had to let go of Tom Tiger’s mane. 
Swifter and swifter went the range outlaw; 
his prance became a wild plunge, then a mad 
whirl. He made an imaginary attack on an 
enemy; he showed his teeth wickedly and 
struck with his forefeet. 

‘*Come, Tom Tiger, come!’’ Clark called. 

He had to repeat the command before the 
horse heard, and then the animal seemed to 
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| accept the sound as from another world—a 
| harsh, forbidding world. A wild, pursued look 
| came into the eyes of the outlaw. He gave the 
man-defying, snorting whistle of the range 
and then darted away up the old rock trail. 
‘‘Shame, Tom Tiger, shame!’’ Clark called, 


| and snapped his fingers sharply. 
The next morning Clark worked hard in | 


For a moment it seemed that the wild horse 


| would escape, climbing, climbing, climbing. 


But the last big boulder was too high for 
him. In vain he tried to hurl himself over 
it. Clark did not follow him; but when the 


slow, tedious work, for the file was a poor one, | horse had spent his fury, the boy once more 






























Cha pter Seven 


snapped his fingers and gave his command. 
Tom Tiger whirled and began to snort. 

‘*Come, Tom Tiger, come!’’ Clark repeated, 
reaching into his pocket and holding out his 
hand. 

For a few moments the range outlaw stood 
shaking his head and pawing with his forefeet. 
Then, starting slowly, he picked his way down 
out of the rocks. On the level ground he came 
forward swiftly, willingly. With meek gladness 
he nibbled the lump of sugar. 

Clark repeated the trotting lesson. This time 
he held firmly to Tom Tiger’s mane and taught 
the stallion to restrain himself. The horse will- 
ingly stopped and started at Clark’s will. 

Before he left the trap Clark bathed and 
treated the outlaw’s injured foot and applied 
oil to all the fresh scars that he had not pre- 
viously treated. 

During the next few days Clark worked hard 
on the fence, and on the fill that was to provide 
a means of escape from the rim-rock trap. 
Back at the ranch Buck Bowers was in a 
peevish mood. Eddy’s injuries had proved 
somewhat serious. The falling rock must have 
cracked several ribs, and for days Eddy could 
not ride a horse. 

Buck Bowers went about with a sullen, black 
look; Eddy spent most of his time in finding 
fault and in coarse jesting. Several times, as 
Clark unexpectedly came into the presence of 
the father and son, he interrupted a serious, 
low-voiced conversation. Each 
time, for some reason, Clark 
thought of Buck Bowers’s sus- 
picious association with Horse 
Cave. Why should the fore- 
man carry a pistol? And what 
had become of the ranch rifle, 
which Clark had not seen for 
days? 

‘‘Suppose you’ll be ready to 
start home about next week, 
won’t you?’’ Buck Bowers 
asked at the supper table one 
evening. 

** Hadn’t thought about it. 
What day of the month is this, any- 
way ?’’ Clark replied. 

‘*You said your school started up 
about the first of September, ’’ Eddy 
said. ‘‘It’s getting pretty well along 
in August now.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Buck put in. ‘* That’s 
exactly the boss’s orders. He wrote for 
us not to keep you a day longer than —’’ 

‘*Have you had another letter from 
Jim Odell?’’ Clark interrupted. ‘‘Did 
you get some letters for me, too?’’ 
‘*No mail for anybody,’’ Buck Bowers 

replied sharply. ‘‘Nobody’s been to the sta- 

tion; that’s what I’m trying to tell you. 
But Eddy’s going to ride down next week, 
if that pain comes out of his side. You can 
go along with him. ’’ 

‘I’m in no hurry,’’ Clark replied. ‘‘I was 
hired for the summer, and as long as Jim 
Odell doesn’t write anything —’’ 

‘*Jim Odell nothing!’’ said Buck Bowers, 
with a show of temper. ‘‘You’re working for 
me. I’m foreman of this ranch. And any 
time —’’ 

‘*T’m not working for you; I’m working 
for Jim Odell!’’ Clark cried. ‘‘He hired me 
and advanced my first month’s wages for the 
trip. I’ve never received a cent of money from 
you, ”? 

‘*And you won’t ever get another cent from 
anybody,’’ the foreman threatened. ‘‘ You’re 
fired — right now, do you understand? You 
get off this ranch the first thing in the morn- 
ing. I don’t care how you get back to the 
station. ’’ 

Clark rose from the table and laughed. With 
one glowering look the foreman turned away 
and slammed the door after him. 

Clark never had felt more confidence in 
himself. He knew that he was in the right; 
Buck Bowers could not drive him from the 
ranch. The feeling that something ominous 
was in the air—that Jim Odell did not know 
all that was going on at Wild Horse Ranch— 
made him more strongly determined than ever 
to stay. 

Ten minutes later Buck Bowers returned 
with a check book in his hand. ‘‘I guess I was 
a little hot-headed when I said I wouldn’t pay 
you a cent for your work this summer,’’ he 
said. He seated himself at the kitchen table and 








exactly the speed of sound. It is estimated that 
the amount of voleanic mud that was discharged 
from the mountain during the eruption was 
more than the muddy Mississippi discharges 
into the Gulf of Mexico in two hundred years. 

There was so much impalpably fine volcanic 
dust blown into the upper atmosphere that it did 
not entirely settle out of the air for more than 
two years—a period that was noted for its beau- 
tiful glowing sunsets, owing to the illumination 
of the fine dust suspended in the upper air. 


dipped his pen into the ink 
bottle. ‘*I’ ‘ll make out a check 
for what’s coming to you.’’ 

‘* Forget it, forget it,’’ said Clark, and 
went on with his dishwashing. ‘‘I don’t know 
much about checks. I won’t accept anything 
but gold, Jim Odell’s gold. Besides, I won’t 
need any money for weeks, maybe months. 
Money won’t buy anything out here in the 
wilderness, ’’ 

The next morning Clark continued his 
normal activities. He left the breakfast table 
before the others had finished and, mounting 
Skat, galloped out to drive in the horses from 
the little pasture. Then he began to catch one 
of the gentle ranch teams. 

‘*What you doing?’’ the foreman asked 
sharply. 

‘I’m going down to Rattlesnake Cafion to 
drag trees for the brush fence across the open 
flat.’’ 

‘*No, you don’t,’’ retorted Buck Bowers. 
‘*You’ve already spoiled Skat. You can’t spoil 
that team. Turn ’em loose. ’’ 

Clark obeyed, although he resented Buck’s 
charge. The truth was, he felt, that he was 
‘tunspoiling’’ Skat. By kind treatment he was 
beginning to gain Skat’s confidence. He could 
now catch the horse out in the open pasture 
merely with a handful of grain, a lump of 
sugar or a carrot. 

Clark started to lead Skat away, but again 
Buck interfered. 

‘*Turn that horse loose, too. Catch up Pinto. 
Maybe the boss’ll allow you your board for 
grubbing willows from the big swamp. But 
don’t you ever ride any other horse but Pinto. 
You understand ?”’ 

Clark resented that order also, for Pinto was 
the most worthless pony on the ranch. Never- 
theless, he smiled to himself as he saddled the 
horse. Buck Bowers had backed down; he did 
not dare to ‘‘fire’’ a man that Jim Odell had 
hired. 

Clark immediately took advantage of the 
changed relationship. Since he was working 
only for Jim Odell, he would do what he 
believed was to Jim Odell’s interest, although 
he would keep on the best possible terms with 
Buck Bowers. He started out as if he were 
intending to spend the day grubbing willows, 
but when he was well out of sight he circled 
and galloped down to Rattlesnake Cafion. 
Something told him that Jim Odell would think 
it infinitely more important to protect and train 
Tom Tiger than to grub a few willows from 
the swamp. 

Buck Bowers’s refusal to let Clark take the 
team convinced the boy that the foreman did 
not intend that the pasture should ever be fin- 
ished. Doubtless Eddy had repeated Clark’s 
chance remark about the cafion’s serving as a 
possible trap for Tom Tiger. 

What to do with the outlaw was a puz- 
ding problem, but Clark refused to worry. 
It would be several days, possibly a week, 
before Eddy could ride as far as Rattlesnake 
Cafion, and Buck Bowers seldom rode down 
that way. 

Every morning Clark kept up his pretense 
of riding out to the swamp; indeed, he often 
did work there at least half a day before con- 
tinuing on down to Rattlesnake Cafion. He 
renewed his efforts at training Tom Tiger. To 
give himself more time, he patched up an old 
scythe that he found in the ranch meadow, 
and cut the stallion’s supply of bunch grass, 
instead of pulling it. The horse was rapidly 
regaining flesh and had become much more 
gentle. He would let Clark curry him all over, 
lift all his feet, examine his mouth, and treat 
his wounds. 

The horse learned quickly. At a word of 
command he would follow Clark, stop, or turn 
either way. But nothing, apparently, would 
get him used to a rope. The very sight of one 
brought a dangerous greenish fire to his eyes 
and set him trembling with excitement and 
fear. It seemed to wake in him pricking mem- 
ories of the times when a whirling noose had 
threatened him on the range, or of that tragic 
day in the corral when a rope had brought 
his final downfall. Clark left a rope for days 
where the horse could see it and smell it; but 
it made no difference. To Tom Tiger a rope 
in the hands of a man remained a menacing 
thing. 

So, too, it was in riding. For days the horse 
had let Clark jump far up on his side, but the 
boy did not dare to climb upon the stallion’s 
back. Finally, Clark thought of fitting up a 
dummy rider, made of sacks stuffed with sand 
and straw. He gave Tom Tiger the object to 
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smell and brushed it all over 
the ‘horse’s body. The outlaw 
seemed not in the least afraid 
of it. 

But when Clark put the 
dummy astride Tom Tiger’s 
back, the stallion instantly be- 
eame the untamed outlaw of 
the range. He leaped wildly 
and would have started off at a 
dead run if space had permit- 
ted. Instead, he began to buck 
and squeal, fighting desper- 
ately until he had thrown the 
hateful object on the ground. 
Then Clark saw a terrible pic- 
ture— Tom Tiger, the man- 
killer. The horse pounced on 
the fallen enemy and, stiff- 
legged, pounded it with his 
sharp hoofs while he bit and 
tore the sacks. He kept up the 
furious attack until the sacks 
were in shreds. 

Clark continued to slip off 
almost every day to Rattlesnake 
Cafion. Fearing that Eddy, who 
was fast recovering, might soon 
make another visit to the rim- 
rock trap, Clark prepared to 
move Tom Tiger to a tempo- 
rary little cave corral that he 
had built in a hidden corner 
of the Rattlesnake Cafion pas- 
ture. The approach to the corral 
was over shelves of rock, where a horse would 
leave no tracks. If, in case of extreme emer- 
gency, Clark were unable to lead Tom Tiger 
by his mane all the way to the new trap, 
the wild horse would still be within a pasture 
fence. 

Only a small part of the Rattlesnake Cafion 
fence was unfinished, but by a lucky chance 
Clark was able to complete it before he led 
Tom Tiger from the rim-rock trap. In a neg- 
lected corner of the haymow at the ranch he 
had come upon four discarded rolls of canvas 
—one of Jim Odell’s crazy schemes for trapping 
wild horses, Eddy had sarcastically remarked. 
Clark had smuggled the canvas rolls down to 
the cafion, and now he quickly drove the 
necessary stakes. He stretched the canvas 
across the open gap in the centre, and the fence 
was completed. 

Then, with a light rope in his pocket, he 
hurried up to the rim-rock trap. He dared not 
use the rope, however, but led the horse by 
the mane. ‘Tom Tiger went with him willingly 
enough along a narrow shelf of rock, and down 
the steep rock fill that bridged one of the rim- 
rock walls. 

Clark breathed a sigh of thankfulness as he 
continued to lead ‘Tom Tiger down the cafion 
side. They crossed the nearest fringe of thick 
junipers without mishap. But when they came 
in sight of the canvas fence and began to cross 
the open: flat in the bed of the cafion, Tom 
Tiger’s eyes widened and he sniffed the air. 
A breeze fluttered the canvas, and the stallion 
shied and jerked away. But at Clark’s sharp 
command he stopped, and let the boy grasp his 
mane again. 

They had gone only a very few paces farther, 
however, when ‘Tom Tiger jumped and 
snorted, and whirled to look up the cafion. 
Thinking that some one must be approaching, 
Clark clutched the horse’s mane tightly and 
hurried on. They were almost to the second 
fringe of junipers. Once out of sight in that, 
they could reach the new trap without being 
seen. 

But Tom Tiger was getting more and more 
excited. Turning to look, Clark saw in a far 
turn of the cafion above five or six loose 
horses, followed by a man riding at a brisk 
trot. He was almost certain that the horse- 
man had not seen them, and so he hastened 
to get Tom Tiger into the thick junipers. 
But it was useless. The sight of the rider had 
changed Tom Tiger into the pursued range 
outlaw. 

Clark commanded sharply, but the horse did 
not seem to hear him. Holding desperately to 
his mane, Clark again leaped as the stallion 
leaped—and was astride Tom Tiger! 

Once astride, Clark knew that he had lost 
his identity to the horse—temporarily at least. 
Tom Tiger was the man-killer now ; he stopped 
and began to buck. Then a whistling snort 
from up the cafion—from one of the approach- 
ing horses—came to his ears, and he answered 
with a forward spring. 

Straight down the cafion raced the dappled 
stallion. For a bare moment Clark wondered 
whether the new brush -and-canvas fence 
would halt the frightened range outlaw. He 
did not know whether he wanted it to stop 
him. 

Bending low, Clark gripped the stallion’s 
body with his legs and held tight to his mane. 
Then Tom Tiger answered the question that 
had been in the boy’s mind, answered it by a 
marvelous leap that sent him and his rider 
sailing over the brush fence. 

Then, as if carried on the storm wind, Clark 
felt himself swept along. Through the juni- 
pers, round the turn, along the river, and out 
to the open he was borne. Back to his old 
haunts in the free desert sped Tom Tiger. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


LONG PETE GAZED YEARNINGLY AT THE WIRES THAT SWEPT SHARPLY DOWN OVER THE CLIFF 


THe tAGE 


OF A PACK SACK 
By W. S. | pristeabn 


To superintendent of the 
Barnard Light & Power Com- 
pany glanced up at a rather 
clumsy - looking object of canvas 
and leather that hung on the wall 
above his desk. 

‘*That’s a souvenir, ’’ he said, an- 
swering a question that his brother, 
who was visiting 











slope is always covered with snow, 


from ten to one hundred feet high, just 


with his heavy load, he could not do 
that. There is a trail that leads to an 


had asked. ‘‘You might not think so to look at | by that way. 


it, but that thing’s got an interesting history. | 


| 


‘* But darkness was at hand, and Pete was in | 





hand encountered a side of 
bacon protruding from the top 
of the pack. He removed the 
wrapping and carved a thin 
slice. Then, making a torch of 
the paper, he seorched the fat, 
and ate it. The food gave him 
strength. 

‘*Suddenly now the full moon 
rose, lighting up the whole 
mountain side and throwing 
long shadows of the line towers 
across the cold, white slope. 
Long Pete gazed yearningly at 
the wires that swept sharply 
down over the cliff only a couple 
of hundred yards away. There 
were telephone wires there, 
leading to help, and he with a 
telephone hanging to his belt! 
And yet the wires might as 
well be a thousand miles away ; 
he could as easily climb to the 
moon as to them. 

‘*The moonlight grew bright- 
er. He could make out the edge 
of the cliff below him, with the 
black mat of trees beyond. He 
remembered having seen the 
tracks of wolves in those trees, 
and the thought was not pleas- 
ant. He thought of making one 
last slide— gambling on the 
chance that he should land alive 
and should be able to craw! to 
the cabin. But there were plenty of big rocks 
under the ledge at that point. He had never seen 
them entirely covered—except by snowslides. 

‘“Snuwslides? The thought brought him 
fully awake. He had seen a snowslide fill that 
chasm to the brink. It would be a long chance, 
with the odds in favor of burying himself alive. 
Very well, it was his only hope. Pete actually 
grew cheerful as he made his preparations. 

‘*First he drew from his kit a light hammer. 
Pitching it out on the slope, he held his watch 
while the hammer slid toward the brink. 


and it ends in a perpendicular cliff | Twenty seconds passed before it went over the 


| edge of the cliff. He cut a length of slow fuse, 


above the cabin. His custom was to | 
steer for the lowest place and take | 
the cliff in a flying leap, but to-day, | 


and by experiment determined the exact length 
that would burn in twenty seconds. Half that 
amount he inserted in one of the sticks of 
dynamite. Striking a match he held it to the 


| fuse, and when it sputtered he tossed the thing 


but it’s about three miles round | out exactly as he had tossed the hammer. It 


followed the same trail. 
‘*There was a terrific report, a splitting and 


‘*It’s a pack sack, but it doesn’t belong to | no mind to lose any more time in getting to | a dull grinding. The whole snowfield seemed 


the West; 


it is the type most popular among | | shelter. So he decided on an experiment. He | to tremble under him. But that snow was at 


the woodsmen of the Great Lakes region. This | thought he could ski on a diagonal line down | least fifteen feet deep, as he knew, and was 
and another one just like it are the only ones | to the last tower above the cliff, which at that | cemented together by the successive thaws and 
I ever saw as far west as the Rockies. ‘The one | point was thirty feet high, bring himself to a | freezes of the long spring. It held—except for 
you’re looking at came out here with Long | stop and, by using the tower as an anchor, let | some fifty yards of the steepest part of the 
Pete—the only baggage he had after years of | first the pack and then himself down in a hurry. 


life in the timbered country ; so you can under- | He slipped his arms into the straps, adjusted | 


stand that he was not what you would call a| his skis, strained at the load, and was on his 


family man. 

‘*He was one of the best hands we ever had, 
and faithful—no job was ever too hard for him 
to tackle, and he never ‘left one till he had 
finished it. But that’s not in the story; only 
I like to remember a good man. That’s why I 
keep the souvenir. 

‘*You see, our power plant is sixteen miles 
away in the mountains. A high-tension cable 
runs from the falls there up over the ridge and 
down to Bernard on this side. Building that 
line was a big job. We strung the cable and 


we could find soil deep enough to hold them, 
but mostly we had to erect steel towers to sup- 
port the line, anchoring them to the granite 





feet and away. 
‘*Long Pete was no novice with the skis, 


| 


slope above the cliff. That went with a roar. 
A mighty cloud of fine snow went up from the 
black gulf and obscured the moon. 

**Long Pete settled back weakly on his pack. 
When he again lifted his head the atmosphere 


j and he had been over that snowfield hundreds | had cleared; the wires swept sharply down as 
| of times. But it’s always the unexpected thing | before, but instead of disappearing into a gulf 


that causes the accident, it seems. The sun had | of inky blackness they dipped into the smooth 
softened the crust in places, and fate drew him line of white snowfield that stretched away 
to one of the places. When he was about two | 


hundred yards from the tower, his speed slack- 


| 


ened suddenly, and in trying to catch his bal- | 


ance the pack threw him heavily. Dragged by 
the heavy pack, he went spinning down toward 


| the edge of the cliff. One of his skis preceded 
the telephone wires on heavy poles wherever | 


him and disappeared. The other took a diagonal 
course and brought up against the last tower. 

‘*In those few seconds Long Pete experienced 
all the sensations of a person falling to his 


that crops out all through the mountains. There | death, but at last his pace slackened and he 
is plenty of snow up here, you know, and the came to a stop. For a few moments he lay still. 
snowslides, landslides and storms play havoc | He felt weak and sick, and when he tried to 
sometimes. So we keep a man patrolling the | work himself into an easier position, he was 
line all winter, looking out for trouble and | | astonished to find that his legs refused to 
heading it off if possible. That was Long Pete’s | respond. The awful truth dawned on him. In 
| that first plunge he had struck with his full 
‘‘We had been having a late spring, with | weight on a thinly covered boulder; his back 


job. We called him the ‘trouble shooter.’ 


alternate freezing and thawing. 


Plenty of | had been wrenched,—possibly broken, —and he 


trouble had kept Pete busy, and his grub stuff | was paralyzed below the waist. 


up in the halfway cabin a little below the top 
of the mountain on the farther side had run 
low. He usually stayed there overnight when 
making a hard trip. 

‘hat last morning he left the office with his 
pack loaded to the limit. Besides his usual 
equipment of tools, telephone, block and tackle, 
and so on, and his sack of provisions, he carried 
ten sticks of dynamite to use on big boulders 
that were in danger of rolling in a thaw. I 
advised him to make two trips up that time, 
but he said he’d rather do it all at once, and 





‘*At that point he fainted. The next thing 
he knew he was covered with a light snow, and 
it was quite dark. Cautiously he lifted his head 
and tried to peer over the pack. The movement 
brought pain, but he persisted and discovered 
that his right sleeve was frozen to the crust. 
Perhaps the pack was frozen, too. Carefully 





beyond where the edge had been. 

‘*Untying his tackle, he made one end of the 
rope fast to the pack. Then he tossed the rope 
down the slope and, taking only his pliers and 
the transmitter with him, worked himself into 
a position where he could slide down, hand 
over hand. When he reached the end of the 
rope he dug himself in securely and pulled 
the pack after him. 

‘It required several hitches of that sort to 
carry him to what had been the edge of the 
cliff. The rest was a matter of time, pure bull- 
dog grit and muscle. Somehow he made his 
way out over the soft drift to the wires. Then 
the sleepy telephone operator at Bernard got 
the surprise of her life, and our rescue party 
made a record trip up Bald Ridge. 

‘‘It was already daylight when we found 
Long Pete’s unconscious form. The doctor said 
his case was hopeless; so we made him com- 
fortable in the cabin and began the fight. But 
the doctor did not know the fibre of the man. 
In the days that followed, in intervals of con- 
sciousness, I got the story in bits: monosyllabic 
admissions—the only sort of conversation that 


| Long Pete was ever known to indulge himself 


he worked himself up on one elbow. A slight | 


slipping of the pack warned him to be careful. 


| A sudden movement might start the heavy 


so I let him start out with a load that a horse | 


ought not to have carried over that icy trail. 
‘*Tt’s eight and a half miles to the cabin, — 


eight up and a half down,—and it took Pete | 
most of the day to get to the top. The sun was | 


hot, but a chilly wind was blowing up there, 
and a haze obscured the sun toward evening. 
As he sat in the lee of his pack, trying to rest 
a little and cool off without chilling, he could 
see half a mile below the crest of the ridge 
the clump of pines that sheltered the cabin. 
But that half mile had more trouble in it than 
the whole eight miles of dangerous climbing 
going up. 

**Pete always carried skis, and he usually 
finished that short stretch in a jiffy. 


load sliding again, in which case it might 
easily drag him over the cliff. 
‘*PDully he pondered the situation. Perhaps 


in. When at last the trail was safe, we, brought 

the ‘trouble shooter’ down on a stretcher. 
‘*Along in Junea specialist came up here and 

operated on Long Pete to remove pressure from 


| his spinal column. Mighty few of us expected 
| that he’d pull through, but within six months 


| he could dig in with his hunting knife. Slipping | 


it gently from its sheath he cut one shoulder | 
strap of the pack, and thus freed his arm. Then | 
he cut through the crust, and soon with careful | 


| strokes had made a hole in the snow that would 


at least give him temporary anchorage. Next, 
working more rapidly, he cut away beneath 
his hips and legs, and then beneath the pack, 
until at last he felt safe from slipping. 


‘*The problem now remained of getting down | in him; 


to the cabin, or back to the top of the ridge. In| 


he was apparently as strong as ever, walking 
round on his two legs as if he’d never heard 
the word paralysis. He worked at small jobs 
in the power house for a while, and then one 
morning he came to me with a new pack sack 
on his back—one just like this old relic on the 
wall. He’d made it himself. Long Pete wasn’t 
much of a man to linger over good-bys. He 
merely told me that he was hitting the trail 


| again, and went. The roving spirit was bred 


you could tell that at first glance. 
‘Where is he now? I don’t know, but I’d 


his condition it seemed hopeless. Yet he did | | make a guess that he’s prospecting round some- 
not give up, for Long Pete was of the sort that | where in the mountains with that pack on 
fight to the death, and I believe he never knew | his back. Long Pete’s of the kind that are 


The steep the meaning of fear. As he fumbled about, his | happiest up among the peaks and the ridges.’’ 
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FACT AND. COMMENT 


HERE is something wrong with the piety 
of the man who has nothing except pity 
for the suffering. 
The skillful Caster never singles out 
The Fly he likes, but that which suits the Trout. 
LATTERY gives a man an excuse to 
believe something about himself that he 
knows is not true. 


NGLAND and Wales have made a remark- 
able increase in their wheat acreage this 
year. They have planted 2,504,000 acres, 
which is more than half as much again as they 
planted before the war. 
N their search for picturesque expression 
some of the reporters are referring to our 
military aéroplanes as ‘‘ nighthawks.’’ That 
seems to be the right ornithological family, but 
we hope that when the aéroplanes get across, 
some of them will turn out to be whippoor- 
wills or chuck-will’s-widows. 
HE effort to increase the use of various 
fish that hitherto have not been popular is 
having substantial results. During 1917, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Fisheries, 20,000,000 
pounds of whiting was marketed, 6,000,000 
pounds of tilefish, 4,000,000 pounds of sablefish 
and 4,000,000 pounds of grayfish. 
O housewife need curtail her canning and 
preserving this year for lack of sugar. 
The Food Administration has promised an 
adequate supply, but wisely insists that all 
who buy more sugar than they need for their 
normal household requirements shall sign a 
certificate, which is virtually a pledge that 
the sugar they so obtain shall be used only for 
preserving perishable foodstuffs. That enables 
the food administrators, both state and local, to 
check distribution and prevent hoarding. 
anda words acquire a meaning that is far 
from their original significance. One of 
them is ‘‘boomerang.’’ The boomerang is a 
missile that, when thrown by the native Aus- 
tralian, returns to the thrower to be used again. 
It is an advantage to have it come back. As 
the word is commonly used, it means a missile 
that returns to wound the thrower. An Austra- 
lian chaplain, speaking recently in England, 
used the word in its proper sense. ‘‘We are 
your boomerang, ’’ he said, ‘‘flung out by you 
and now returning to your feet for another 
throw. ’’ 
ECENT advertisements in London papers 
ask news of shareholders in the West New 
Jersey Society, on the stock of which no divi- 
dends have been paid since 1692. Behind the 
advertisements is a whole volume of romance. 
The society was a company of adventurers 
formed in 1691 to acquire land in the colonies 
of North America for trading. There is now 
an unclaimed fund of more than two hundred 
thousand dollars. Those were spacious times 
that gave us such resounding titles as the Gov- 
ernor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay! 
ID any school in the country do better in 
the third Liberty Loan campaign than 
the Northern High School of Detroit? The 
pupils of that school, who number about two 
thousand, got subscriptions of $590,000. In the 
second. Liberty Loan campaign they got sub- 
scriptions of $510,000. In that second loan 
campaign, however, no school appears to have 
approached the mark attained by the Alle- 
gheny High School of Pittsburgh. Although 
it has only 162 pupils, it got subscriptions of 
$530,550, as The Companion said a few weeks 





ago. In the latest campaign there was much 
rivalry among the schools of Detroit. "Together 
they got subscriptions of more than $4, 000, 000. 


ogo 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


HE journey that Kaiser Karl of Austria 
| made to the great German army head- 
quarters last month was a penitential 
journey, and the pact he made with Kaiser 
Wilhelm was the forced submission that a 
feudal vassal pays to his lord. The penitence 
was for the bungling attempt of Austria to 
make peace without the German Kaiser’s 
knowledge, which M. Clemenceau recently 
exposed to the world. The pact, which binds 
Austria-Hungary to at least fifteen years of 
economic and military dictation from: Berlin, 
was the result of the internal weaknesses that 
make the dual empire dependent for its very 
existence on German military power. 

The critical situation of Austria has both an 
economic and a political cause. 

The economic cause is a great and constantly 
increasing lack of food; millions of Karl’s 
subjects are in serious straits for bread enough 
to sustain life. Hungary, a great grain country, 
is pretty well off, but it refuses to let the rest 
of the nation have what it needs; and the diffi- 
culty of rationing the people of the Tirol and 
of Bohemia is so great that it is proposed to 
annex parts of those provinces to the German 
Empire, so far as the food administration is 
concerned. The hope of a great store of wheat 
in the Ukraine, which buoyed up Austrian 
courage for six months, has had to be aban- 
doned at last, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there is a great deal of real, though slow, 
starvation in Austria. 

The political cause is the rising tide of Slavic 
race consciousness throughout the empire. The 
Russian revolution set fire to the imagina- 
tion of Czech and Jugo-Slav alike, and their 
common hopes as well as their common suffer- 
ings have led those Slavic peoples, separated by 
the width of the empire, to undertake united 
political action in opposition to the German- 
Magyar group that, in spite of its inferiority in 
numbers, has long controlled the Austrian state. 
In the south—particularly in Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Carinthia and Carniola—the spirit of 
rebellion is abroad. News from that part of the 
world is rigidly censored, but we know that 
there are frequent riots and political demon- 
strations in behalf of an independent Jugo-Slav 
nation, and that the desertions from Jugo-Slav 
regiments were so numerous that almost all 
those regiments had to be withdrawn from the 
Italian front. Finally, representatives of that 
people have at last met representatives of Italy 
and agreed upon a common policy with regard 
to the Adriatic and to the Dalmatian shore. We 
do not know the precise terms of the under- 
standing, but, whereas in the past the Slavs 
have hesitated to desert Austria because they 
feared that Italy wished to seize and dominate 
all their natural seacoast on the Adriatic, they 
are now reassured concerning Italian intentions 
and sure of Italian support. 

Under the strain of war Austria-Hungary 
drifts steadily toward a break-up like that of 
Russia. The agreement with Germany surren- 
ders the independence of the nation in return 
for enough Prussian military power to keep 
it from flying into half a dozen fragments. It 
will be hard to get the Reichsrath to approve 
the pact, for only a minority of Germans and 
Hungarians really desire it; but if legal means 
fail, the armies of Germany will be used to 
enforce the new ‘‘alliance.’’ The Allies must 
win in the west; else Austria, like Russia, will 
become a mere province of the Hohenzollern 
empire, and the Slav race from the Arctic to 
the Mediterranean, and from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, will lie under the German heel. 
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HARASSING THE SUBMARINES 


HE well-conducted naval raids by which 

| the British closed or nearly closed the 
channels at Ostend and Zeebrugge were 

only a part of the determined campaign of 
the Allied Powers against the submarine. 
Adm. Jellicoe has predicted that by August 
the submarines will be definitely mastered. 
As to that he may or may not be mistaken, 
although it is as certain as anything can be 
that new merchant shipping will then be 
building faster than the Germans can sink it. 
But the British and American navies -will 
not be satisfied to have the submarine menace 
defeated by the activity of our shipyards alone. 
By improving convoy methods, by increasing 
the number of small and fast-chasing craft, 
by contriving depth bombs and other ingenious 
weapons of attack, and by daring raids upon the 
very shore bases themselves they are steadily 





working to limit the range and to increase the 
destruction of the submarines. That they are 
gradually achieving their purpose is apparent 
from the fact that, although Germany is build- 
ing larger and more powerful submarines, the 
amount of tonnage sunk tends steadily to de- 
crease. In April, 1918, it was only half what 
it was in April, 1917, and every quarter year 
since the ‘‘ unrestricted’’ warfare was an- 
nounced last year has shown a smaller loss 
than its predecessor. 

The raids at Ostend and Zeebrugge were 
daring performances carried out in a manner 
worthy of British naval tradition. They indi- 
cate perhaps that the younger officers who now 
command the British navy intend to mingle a 
dash of boldness with the caution and thor- 
oughness with which the blockade of Germany 
and the siege of the German fleet have been 
conducted. Our American officers will not press 
their own views in a matter where they are 
still learners rather than expert practitioners ; 
but if there is to be any more daring and 
dangerous work, they will rejoice at every 
opportunity they may get to take part in it. 
It is probably true that conditions make it 
impossible to reach and to destroy the German 
fleet, so long as it stays behind its port defense, 
but there are sudden blows that could be struck 
to the serious shaking of the enemy morale. 
And there are plenty of officers both in the 
British and in the American navy who are 
competent to strike such blows and eager to 


do it. 
ey 


VOICES AND SOULS 


F all the guides that lead to the soul 
Q perhaps the surest and most delicate, for 

the thoughtful observer, is the voice. 
To be sure, it is an elusive guide and a mis- 
leading ; its indications have to be watched with 
care and interpreted with discretion; but, so 
treated, they are less likely to be misleading 
than any others. Men and women can too easily 
deceive us by the words they use, as by their 
smiles and by their gestures. Long practice 
makes it possible to convey by the expression 
of the face something very different from what 
is intended by the heart. But the significance 
of the voice, the subtle suggestion of its tones 
and shadings, is hard to alter and hard to con- 
ceal. 

It is curious how little scientific investigation 
has been made of this fascinating subject. Stu- 
dents like Darwin and Mantegazza and their 
followers have analyzed facial expression most 
elaborately in its causes and development. They 
have traced the bearing of laughter and tears 
upon the deeper movements and forces of life. 
Also, the voice has been minutely analyzed in 
its physical organization. All its modulations 
and inflections in the formation of speech 
sounds have been tabulated, and the science of 
phonetics has assumed an important part in 
the study and the acquisition of languages. But 


the subtle shifts and variations of tone and. 


emphasis, the exquisite, fine shadings of utter- 
ance that differ so widely with nations and 


climates and localities and individuals, the infi-. 


nite possibilities of suggesting different feelings 
in speaking the very same words—those things 
have hardly been studied so carefully as they 
might be, because the study of them is so 
exceedingly difficult. Even the great novelists, 
who are the keenest observers in all such mat- 
ters, succeed but imperfectly in rendering the 
fine shades we refer to. Yet a common ear 
will detect them without any analysis, and a 
common heart will be stirred by them to the 
profoundest emotion. 

We have said that it is hard to alter the 
significance of the voice. So it is on special 
occasions and for an immediate purpose. But 
although it be hard, it is not impossible to 
cultivate our voices for the purposes and the 
habits of common speech. We can subdue their 
harshness, increase their variety, enrich them, 
chasten them, purify them. If we observe those 
whose voices we admire, live with them, notice 
what it is we admire in them, we shall be able 
to catch something of their grace and sweetness 
in our own utterance. But, after all, the wonder 
of voices is that the voice and the soul are so 
closely connected. And if we wish our speech 
to be charming, the best way to accomplish it 
is to strive to have something charming in our 


souls. 
ees 


UNITY WINS 


MERICANS who see the war situation 
A clearly were quite as much interested 
in the recent British political crisis, 
precipitated by the sensational letters of Gen. 
Maurice, and were as much pleased at the 
otitcome, as the House of Commons itself was. 
The reason is plain. Until we put our whole 





strength into the struggle, the burden of the 
war rests chiefly on Great Britain, which alone 
of the original eombatants still has reserves of 
men, material and money. Its power on the 
ocean is the main defense against the subma- 
rine, and therefore the main hope of food and 
supplies for the Allies and the main agent in 
preventing food and supplies from reaching 
Germany. Therefore, whatever tends to weaken 
or to distract Great Britain reduces by just so 
much the power of the Allies. 

Nothing would tend more strongly to do that 
than such a political overturn as was threat- 
ened. Great Britain has no stronger statesman 
than Mr. Lloyd George. Consequently, any 
government that might replace his would have 
been weaker. The alternative was the return 
to power of Mr. Asquith, who was displaced 
chiefly because he was irresolute, dilatory and 
inefficient. 

But strength is not the only requirement. 
The quality and character of the opposition 
show what consequences would have followed 
the defeat of Mr. Lloyd. George. It was an 
opposition united, not upon any positive and 
constructive policy, but upon a measure of 
destruction—a reversal of the decision to put 
all the forces of all the allies under the com- 
mand of Gen. Foch. It was a ‘‘Cave of Adul- 
lam.’’ When David fled from Saul to that cave, 
‘tevery one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contented, gathered themselves unto him; and 
he became a captain over them.’’ The nucleus 
of it is the group of socialistic ‘‘ pacifists ’’ 
who at all times have done whatever they 
could to hamper the government and to em- 
barrass the conduct of the war. Then there 
were the Liberals who are devoted to the for- 
tunes of Mr. Asquith and rancorously hostile 
to Mr. Lloyd George because he turned against 
his former leader and in their view became a 
backslider by associating with former political 
opponents and utilizing their services; there 
were Unionists who would risk anything to 
defeat home rule for Ireland ; and, finally, there 
were those narrow - minded patriots, among 
whom, apparently, is Gen. Maurice, who oppose 
unity of command because it places British 
troops and officers under the orders of a French 
generalissimo. The bells of Berlin would have 
rung for joy if a government dependent upon 
a house so controlled had been set up at West- 
minster. 

The explanation of Gen. Maurice’s strange 
indiscretion and breach of discipline must be 
left to the future. Whatever his motives were, 
his accusations have been answered and dis- 
proved; the government triumphed by a vote 
of nearly three to one; and Gen. Maurice has 
been punished by enforced retirement. 

The principle of unified command has won. 


2.9 


THE AVIATION SCANDAL 


EFORE the war ends we shall have 
B other exasperating wrangles like the 

controversy over aviation. There will 
always be mistakes in military and civil admin- 
istration; there will always be men who will 
discover them; those whom they hold up to 
blame will always be bold in their own defense 
and, whether their cause is good or bad, will 
seek to divert attention from themselves and 
their shortcomings by trying to discredit those 
who accuse them. 

The American people do not yet begin to 
know the facts about our failure to build air- 
craft. Perhaps they will never know. That we 
have failed is not to be denied, although we do 
not yet know how completely. But there seems 
to be no doubt that we have spent many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and have little to 
show for it. Our net product of air machines 
is admittedly small, and the official statements 
regarding the progress that we have made have 
been wildly misleading. 

Whether it is also true that there have been 
bad judgment and vacillation in planning the 
work and in choosing models, corruption and 
waste in expenditure and a purpose to thwart 
inquiry is yet to be discovered. Aviation is 
not yet a perfected science. It still needs 


research and experiment, and that a certain , 


device has been tried and abandoned is no 
proof that it was unwise to try it. Again, it is 
not just to accuse officers of having wasted 
money merely because they have not yet 
attained the purpose for which they spent it. 
Moreover, in such an enterprise the strictest 
secrecy is necessary. Perhaps those who 


thwarted inquiry went too far, perhaps not. 
Refusing information was justified or not 
according to circumstances of which the public 
is ignorant. 

So the whole question is one on which it is 
not only charitable to suspend judgment, but 
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just. We ought even to give as little weight as 
possible to the apparent belief in official circles 
that damaging charges are sufficiently answered 
if unworthy motives be fastened on those who 
made them. Such a course suggests that the 
accused doubt the strength of their cause; but 
the real question is not who makes the charges, 
but whether they are true. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On May 19 

it was announced at Washington that 
the Railroad Administration had approved the 
expenditure of $937,961,318 for additions, bet- 
terments and new equipment for the railways 
of the country. Director General McAdoo 
relieved all railway presidents from duty on 
May 21. Many of them are to be reappointed 
as Federal directors. —— The President issued a 
proclamation calling on those who have become 
twenty-one since June 5, 1917, to appear for 
registration on June 5. During the week 
ending on May 20 ten completed steel ships 
were delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 





ration, and fourteen others, some of steel and | 


some of wood, were launched. ——The Presi- 
dent, acting under the Overman law, issued an 
order separating the aircraft production from 
the control of the Signal Corps, and giving 
Mr. Ryan complete charge of the work. —- The 
War Industries Board and the steel manufac- 
turers have appointed a joint committee, headed 
by President Farrell of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to investigate the situation in 
steel, and to determine what amount of mate- 
rial can be spared for the unessential indus- 
tries. —— The total amount subscribed to the 
third Liberty Loan was reported as $4,170,- 
019,650—an oversubscription of thirty-nine per 
cent. This was Red Cross week, and the 
drive for another hundred million dollars was 
completely successful. 
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ONGRESS.—In the Senate Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s resolution to authorize the Military 
Affairs Committee to undertake a broad inves- 
tigation of the situation in aircraft production 
and in the ordnance and the quartermaster- 
general’s departments was the most conspic- 
uous matter of business. The attention of the 
country was directed to it more than ever by 
President. Wilson’s open opposition to it; he 
felt that the resolution would create a Congres- 
sional committee on the conduct of the war, 
which would inevitably hamper the executive 
in the prompt direction of affairs. The resolu- 
tion was finally amended to meet his objections, 
and passed.— The naval appropriation bill, 
carrying a total of $1,610,000,000, was passed 
by the Senate on May 22. 
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RELAND.—On May 17 the British govern- 

ment put under arrest nearly five hundred 
members of the Sinn Fein Society, including 
Prof. de Valera, president of the society, 
Arthur Griffith, its founder, the Countess 
Markievicz, William Cosgrave, M. P., and Dr. 
Thomas Dillon. The arrests were made with- 
out arousing any hostile demonstration, and 
the prisoners were transferred to England with 
equal quietness. It was announced at Dublin 
that the arrests were for treasonable conspiracy 
with Germany. Part of the evidence of the 
conspiracy is said to have been discovered by 
Secret Service men in this country. 
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USTRIA-HUNGARY.— There is much 
uneasiness concerning the new agreement 
with Germany; no one except those Pan - 
Germans who desire the supremacy of Berlin 
seems much pleased with it. The anti-German 
sentiment in Prague, the capital of Bohemia, 
expressed itself in such violent ways that 
martial law was proclaimed over the city. 
The details of the economic and military ar- 
rangements are still withheld from the public. 
s 

USSIA.— The army of Gen. Semenoff, 
the Cossack leader who has raised the 
standard of resistance to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment in eastern Siberia, is apparently growing 
in numbers and efficiency. It is said to be 
moving steadily toward Irkutsk, and if it gets 
control of the railway in that vicinity the 
Moscow government will be wholly cut off 
from all Siberia that lies east of Lake Baikal. 
——The Social Revolutionary party of Russia, 
through its central committee, has declared 
against the Soviet government. —-The famine 
in Petrograd is said to have become alarming; 
almost no food is to be had. ——Stockholm re- 
ports an organized campaign by German eapi- 
talists and bankers to purchase at panic prices 
all the important banks and industries of 
Russia. The former owners are selling their 
stock at any price, so complete is the disorgan- 
ization of the country. —The Entente nations 
have agreed to permit Japan and China to take 
steps to defend Manchuria from being involved 
in the disorder that agitates Siberia, and if 
necessary to resist German penetration of that 
region by military measures. The execution of 
that duty would, of course, fall chiefly to Japan. 





THE GREAT WAR 
(From May 16 to May 22 


There was plenty of evidence that German 
preparations for a renewed offensive were still 
going on; the bringing up of men, guns and 
munitions into the Amiens salient was reported 
by Allied airmen. The most important raids, 
however, were made by the Allies, who no 
doubt hoped by swift blows at different points 
to disarrange the careful plans of the enemy. 
In the region of Mont Kemmel and also in the 
vicinity of Reims determined attacks gained 
both ground and prisoners for the French, and 
a gallant assault by Australian troops won back 
the village of Ville-sur-Ancre, near Albert, 


raids of a similar character, but none of them, 
according to Allied communications, gained 
any important ground. 

The Allied airmen were particularly busy 
during the week, and since they hold, at least 
for the present, the mastery of the air they 
were able by bombing raids to do a great deal 
toward breaking up the German concentra- 
tions and destroying the railway stations and 
ammunition dumps. During a single day, 
the British and American 
aviators brought down 
thirty-eight enemy aéro- 
planes and lost eighteen 
themselves. Other air 
battles must have occurred 
that day over the French 
front. 

Premier Clemenceau de- 
elared that America would 
have 1,500,000 fighting 
men in France before the 
end of the year. Washing- 

Distinguished in the ton would not corroborate 

Battle of Picardy those figures, but admitted 
that every effort would be made to get the 
largest possible force over this summer. 
American troops have joined the British who 
are holding the line between Arras and the 
North Sea, but in what numbers we are not 
informed. 

The Germans continued to strengthen their 
grip on Finland. Abo, the old capital of the 
country, fell into their hands on May 17, and 
they also occupied the island of Bjérk6, in the 
Gulf of Finland, only sixty miles from Petro- 
grad. It was learned that seven British sub- 
marines, which were lying at Helsingfors, 
were blown up by their crews to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the Germans. 
According to a London report, four American 
submarines were destroyed in the same way. 

Allied troops, mainly French and Italian, 
pushed forward the western end of their line 
in the hills west of Lake Ochrida, in Mace- 
donia, and greatly improved their positions 
there. The advance was about twelve miles at 
its widest extent. 

There was fierce fighting at Baku, the fa- 
mous oi] port on the Caspian Sea. Russian and 
Caucasian troops were said to have driven the 
Turks out of the city, which was in flames. 

The Turks, moving through Persian terri- 
tory, advanced toward Enzeli, hoping to reach 
and harass the flank of Gen. Marshall’s army 
that is marching on Mosul. 

A German air squadron bombed the city of 
London on May 19. Thirty-seven persons were 
killed and more than a hundred injured. Five 
German aéroplanes were brought down. A 
similar attack on Paris was repulsed. British 
aviators raided the German cities of Cologne, 
Mannheim and Saarbriicken and reported the 
destruction of railway stations, factories and 
other buildings. The French were active in the 
region of St. Quentin, and asserted that they 

—_.... had dropped more than 
one hundred tons of bombs 
on German cantonments 
and communications. 

Maj. Raoul Lufbery, 
most famous of American 
“aces,”’ who had destroyed 
eighteen enemy aéro- 
planes, was killed on May 
19 in a fight with a Ger- 
man armored biplane. 

An Italian torpedo boat 
daringly worked its way 
into the Austrian naval 
port of Pola and torpedoed 
a twenty-thousand-ton battleship as it lay at 
anchor. Fourteen German U-boats were re- 
ported sunk by American and British destroy- 
ers during April. . 

The government of India will reeruit 500,000 
additional soldiers for the British service. 

Germany declared to Uruguay that it was 
not at war with that country, and released the 
military representatives of Uruguay who were 
detained by a U-boat from the engagements 
required of them before they were permitted 
to proceed to their destination. 

The Austrian Emperor and Empress visited 
the Sultan at Constantinople. 

The labor delegates from this country were 
received by King George at Buckingham Pal- 
ace on May 16. 

The Dutch government announced that it 
meant to send several steamers to the Dutch 
East Indies under armed convoy, and trusted 
that the vessels would not be interfered with 
by any of the belligerents. 
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for the British. There were several German | © 








The Right Service 


The tennis player, to do his best, 
must be conscious of foot comfort, 
but not of his shoes. Then he can 
do good head work. Right here, 





fill the bill. They are the sport shoes par 
excellence. The highest grade canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. Made by the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. They give more 
than foot-freedom. They are sturdy, well 
made—the kind of shoes you can depend 
upon at all critical times. 


Golfing, canoeing, hiking, bicycling—take 
the whole list of sports, there’s a style of Keds 
for each. That’s the beauty of Keds. They’re 
not a single-purpose line of shoes. Under all 
conditions, Keds make solid foot-comfort for 
men, women and boys and girls. 


The canvas is specially woven for Keds— 
the stretch woven out before making up. Live, 
springy rubber soles and heels. Your feet will 
look as good as they feel. 


This is the way to get Keds. Go to your regular 
dealer and ask for the brand according to the price 
you want to pay. The names shown below are for 
your protection and to help you. You won’t make a 
mistake with any one of them. The name is on each shoe. 


National Keds Campfire Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up 
Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


Champion Keds 


$1.00 up 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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THE YOUNGER BROTHERS 
Q3y Aldis Dunbar 


oy 


‘TOO young to volunteer,” you said; and 
chaffed 
When they left us out entirely from the draft. 
What you told us,—( sort 0’ kind) 
That we’d help, who stayed behind,— 
Seemed like mocking us. We choked (it hurt!) 
and laughed. 


But the most of us by now have seen a light. 
We are facing things, and starting in to fight. 
Every muscle we make strong 
Means more help in righting wrong; 
And we’re backing you with all our growing 
might! 


It’s for you, in camp and trenches over there, 
That we save each single penny we can spare. 
You shall know us in the yield 
Of the Nation’s Harvest Field; 
And the lift you gave at home we’ve learned 
to share. 


We are drilling—as we tramp along to school, 
Gripping facts—and seeing sense in every rule. 
It’s some battle—to obey— 
But it is the only way, 
For the Second Line can’t halt for dunce or fool! 


So, we’ve braced ourselves, and mean to see 
it through. 
It’s no children’s work you’ ve left with us to do. 
Brothers, over there in France, 
You are giving us our chance, 
And we’re taking it—and making men—like you! 
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A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT 


OWARD the close of Walter Kincaid’s 
first year in college he read a book that 
left a deep impression upon his mind. 
It was the report of a public debate 
between an eminent clergyman and a 
famous agnostic. Although Walter had 

been reared in a Christian home, religion had never 

interested him much; but he liked spirited contro- 
versy, and the keen thrust and counter-thrust of 
the opponents carried him through the volume. It 
seemed to him that, on the whole, the agnostic 
had the better of the argument, and several times 
in the course of his reading he took down his 

Bible to see whether the alleged discrepancies 

were really there. 

During the next two months Walter gave more 
time to his Bible than he had ever given before, 
but he read it in a critical spirit and from a new 
point of view. Now and again he discovered pas- 
sages upon which he fancied he could base objec- 
tions quite as telling as those of the agnostic. In 
the main he approved of the teachings of Jesus, but 
how was one to know for certain that his sayings 
and doings were accurately reported? If the won- 
derful miracles, such as the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, were open to question, why not the 
wonderful claims that Jesus made for Himself, 
and the promises of a future life? 

Walter did not press any of those questions to a 
decision, but he admitted that his attitude toward 
religion had changed perceptibly. It did not alarm 
him that his old-time scruples dropped off one by 
one, and that loose talk and profanity did not jar 
upon his ear as they had once done. By degrees 
he came to enjoy Adamson’s sly gibes at what he 
called the “godly four hundred,” not because of 
any ill will toward his more conscientious class- 
mates, but because they gratified his naturally 
critical temper. 

Walter had a rude awakening one winter after- 
noon when Adamson was killed instantly by a fall 
in the gymnasium. It was his first close contact 
with sudden death, and he found himself tiptoeing 
noiselessly up to his room with all his boldness 
and buoyancy gone. A hundred unbidden thoughts 
thronged his mind. Could a mere blow on the head 
snuff out forever all there was of the brilliant, 
active, generous-hearted Adamson? Or was the 
Adamson who had slapped him on the shoulder 
that very morning somewhere at this moment? 
Suppose the Bible were true—all true—in spite of 
his own doubts and Adamson’s covert sneers? 
Suppose that Christ were the only Saviour from sin, 
like a narrow bridge flung over an otherwise im- 
passable chasm? The Bible taught all those things, 
and more, and who could know for certain that 
they were not true? 

He took down his Bible, and a card that he had 
left between the leaves opened it at the fourteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel. Slowly he read the sen- 
tences. Two, at least, of the men who had lived 
with Jesus for months had been in uncertainty— 
just as he was. What the Master said of his going 
away, and of the mansions in the Father’s house, 
bewildered them, it seemed, and yet Jesus was 
not indignant at their lack of faith, nor did He try 
to convince them by arguments. On the contrary, 
He patiently pointed out that certainty would 
come by loving obedience, and that the Holy Spirit 
would teach the truth as it was to all who opened 
their hearts to receive Him. 

“It’s only fair to take his way of testing out 
what He taught,” said Walter to himself. ‘“‘There’s 
a way in biology, and another way in physics, and 
still another in chemistry. Thomas and Philip 
must have tried the experiment, and found that it 
worked. I’ll try it myself—with God’s help.” 
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THROUGH THE BOTTLES 


ETTY was a very properly trained little 
girl: she knew that it was not polite to 
interrupt when mother was talking to 
anyone. But the temptation was too 
much for her small soul. For three 
squares she had walked beside her 

mother in the silence of perfect manners, but all 

the time there was an anxious look in her eyes 
that grew and grew. Would mother remember and 
turn up Hilyer Street? Mother knew—oh, yes, 

mother knew. But she was deeply absorbed in a 

discussion of various food substitutes with Mrs. 

Granger, and there was no indication that she 

would turn when they reached the corner. Betty 

was sure—all her sensitive little body felt it—that 
mother was forgetting. 

“Mother,” she whispered softly. 

It was so soft a sound that mother did not hear; 
and in a moment more they would pass the street. 
Betty squeezed her mother’s hand and tried again: 
“‘Mother, please!” 

That time mother heard and looked down. 

‘It’s the bottle corner, mother,”’ said Betty. 

Mrs. Percy glanced about. ‘‘Why, so it is,” she 





























agreed. “Of course we are going to turn up here. | expressed an opinion. Both parties, therefore, 


You may run ahead if you want to, Betty.” 

Betty danced ahead; the world seemed all sun- 
shine again. Mrs. Granger looked after her in 
bewilderment. 

“The what corner?” she asked. 

“The bottle corner. I admit it sounds queer; but 
she means Marlow’s drug store, where there are 
wonderful colored bottles in the window. I re- 
member how I adored them when I was a child, 
so it’s understood that we go home through Hilyer 
Street. What is the child doing now? That’s some- 
thing new.” 

Betty was pressing her small face against the 
window and looking earnestly through the bottles 
cornerwise. She turned a wondering face as her 
mother came up. 

“Mother, if you look through them—you can by 
squinching—they make everything red or green! 
I don’t like it, mother—not looking through them.” 

Mrs. Granger laughed. “‘Betty isn’t the only one 
who looks through bottles into an abnormal world. 
Think of poor Leila Wood, who sees all the world 
indigo through her medicine bottles!” 

“Tom Wylie must have a window full of red 
bottles—invisible to human eyes. All the world 
seems flaunting red rags in his face, poor fellow!” 
Mrs. Percy replied. 

Then they smiled at each other. “It takes the 
children to point the moral, doesn’t it?” Betty’s 
mother said. 
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ON THE OPOSSUM TRAIL 


HARLEY and I had been rabbit hunting 
C every day during the Christmas vacation, 

says a Companion subscriber, and the sport 
was beginning to lose its zest—perhaps because 
we had succeeded in getting very few rabbits. So, 
when one morning we discovered an unfamiliar 
track that I thought resembled that of the opos- 
sum, Charley suggested that we trail the animal. 
Opossums are seldom found in Wisconsin, and I 
readily agreed, already seeing myself the hero of 
all the boys in the village if I should come home 
with one slung over my shoulder. 

From a meadow by a little creek the animal 
had gone into a cornfield, then into a large tract 
of woods. Here we expected the trail to lead to a 
hollow tree, but it continued directly through the 
woods and across several fields and then into a 
low-lying pasture. By this time our curiosity had 
risen to a high pitch, and we hurried along, ex- 
pecting every moment to find either the animal 
itself or the place where it had taken cover. 

I was ahead, and, with eyes on the snow, gave 
little heed to our surroundings, although in a 
vague way I realized that instead of solid earth 
there must be ice under the snow, for most of the 
pasture was wet and marshy in the summer. 

Suddenly I heard a crackling and felt myself 
sinking into cold mud and water. In an instant I 
was submerged to my waist, and with every strug- 
gle I sank deeper. Each time I thrust out my arms 
to push myself up the thin ice broke. In the mean- 
time Charley was trying to work his way close so 
that I might seize the end of his gun; but he was 
thirty pounds heavier than I, and even when he 
lay flat he could not get near enough to reach 
me. 

By this time I was beginning to feel the chill of 
the ice-cold water that had penetrated my heavy 
woolen clothing, and, worst of all, I realized that 
I was slowly but surely sinking deeper into the 
black muck; for the water was now up to my chest. 

The nearest house was a mile away, and there 
was little chance to get help from that quarter. 
Charley was looking for a pole that he could reach 
out to me from the nearest safe approach; but 
although he found one, it was so firmly frozen 
down that he could not dislodge it. I began to lose 
hope. 

Suddenly I saw Charley give up his struggle with 
the pole and seize a hickory sapling that stood 
perhaps twenty feet from where I had broken 
through. Although it was tall and unusually slen- 
der, it was four inches in diameter at the ground, 
and I knew that he could not hope to break it off. 
But in another instant he was drawing himself up 
its slim, straight trunk, hand over hand. 

By the time he had got a dozen feet from the 


ground the sapling was bending with his weight. | 
Another foot, and it bent farther. Then I began to ; has been with us—she’s a really remarkable old 


|lady, and so vigorous that Mr. Lane will only 


see that Charley was disposing his weight so that 
the top inclined toward me. He proceeded slowly 
and more carefully. Gradually the hickory bent; 
once it cracked, but its strong young fibres held. 
At last a twig, then the whole top, came within my 
reach. I clutghed it desperately with both hands. 
Charley then began to work his way backward, 
and I carefully resumed my efforts to free myself 
from the bog. By the time he had reached the 
ground I hung suspended, with only my feet in 
the water. In another moment I was clambering 
back to safety along the slender trunk. 

We wasted no time on our way home, although 
we left the opossum trail with regret. 

The next morning I was fortunately no worse 
for my adventure, and after breakfast hurried out 
to find Charley. I met him not far from our front 
gate, and his greeting was: 

“Say, Sam, after I got home yesterday my big 
brother and I went back to follow up that opossum 
trail. It went clear across Haynes’s pasture and 
to that old barn back in Martin’s woods, and there 
was your old, yellow cat watching for a rat!” 


sy 
A NEW USE FOR THE TELEGRAPH 


HEN Western civilization first began to 

W make its way into the Ottoman Empire, it 

provoked some very interesting reactions 

upon the Oriental mind. One story that Sir William 

Whittall tells in Turkish Stories and Parables 

shows how unquestioningly even the wisest of the 

Turks attributed the triumphs of Western inven- 
tion to magic or diabolism. 

During the Crimean War, says Sir William, the 
first telegraph was established. in Turkey. This 
wonderful invention created tremendous astonish- 
ment among the Turks, who were quite unable to 
understand its workings. Among the more intelli- 
gent the discussions were not concerning the 
scientific principles that lay behind it, but whether 
it was a good or a bad thing for humanity. 

To solve the question it was at last decided to 
have a full debate by the ulema of the province 
of Smyrna, over which at that time a very wise 
old mullah presided. The meeting was held, and 
fierce was the contention. Half the ulema declared 
that the telegraph was a good thing, because it 
quickened communications; the other half as- 
serted that it could not be good, because it was an 
invention of the devil. 

There seemed to be no way of arriving at a 


conclusion, when some of the Turks perceived | 





| eagerly pressed him for his view on the subject and 
| agreed to abide by his decision. The old mullah 


replied: 
“My children, the telegraph is a good thing.” 
‘““What?” said the conservatives indignantly. 
“Do you mean that it is not a work of the devil?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the old man. “Assuredly it is 
a work of his; but why are you so dull of under- 


| standing, my children? Can’t you see that, if the 


devil is occupied going up and down the wires 
with each message sent, he will have less time to 
trouble us mortals on earth below?” 

All the ulema acknowledged the wisdom of their 


chief. 
e¢9 
IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Iv 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

* Well, there’s the lot! I'm 
kinder ‘sot’ 

When once I get to go.” 











TRAINING FOR THE UNEXPECTED 


GG kee up at the clock, Mrs. Peters said, 
“Keturah Lane is late.” 

‘°?Tisn’t often Tury is behind time,’’ said 
Miss Ann Tenney. “With that clockwork family 
of hers, everything goes along deliberate but jest 
to the minute, without a hitch or a happen to hold 
her back, most always. I don’t know as I ever 
knew a person with three children and a man in 
the house that hadn’t to make more allowances 
for upsettin’ness and accidents.” 

‘“*That’s so!” assented Mrs. Luscombe. “‘Tury’s 
little girls are wonderful quiet and pretty behaved, 
and William is a perfect little gentleman.” 

“He is,’ assented Mrs. Bonney, “but if he was 
mine, I’d be full as pleased to have him plain boy; 
the kind you’d call Billy and spank when needful. 
Tury’s trained too much of the spirit out of her 
children, to my thinking. Oh, I know she’s done it 
gentle; there’s something sort of firm and soft and 
smothery about Tury. She’d ought to have had 
one child a natural-born terror, just to liven up 
the fambly.” 

‘*H-sh-sh-sh! Here she comes!” interrupted Mrs. 
Peters as Keturah Lane, with an unwonted flush 
on her cool cheeks and an anxious lift to her calm 
brows, hurried into the room. 

“I know I’m late,” she said breathlessly, “but I 
couldn’t seem to help it. Since Grandmother Lane 


laugh when she undertakes surprising things, but 
I can’t take it quite so lightly. 1 feel responsible, 
and yet, of course, I haven’t any authority —I 
declare 1 don’t know what to do! She endangers 
her own life every day,—if she doesn’t drop with 
heart disease, it’s a wonder,—and as an example 
to the children, she’s undone the work of years. 
The poor dears think they can do whatever granny 
does, or tells them she used to do, and she has sim- 
ply no idea of caution. Lucy and Letty are turning 
into tomboys. And when she found that William 
couldn’t swim,—would you believe it?—we found 
her down on the bank of the creek holding one end 
of a rope, and the other end tied to William, and 
calling directions tohim howto kick himself across, 
pushing a board. He might have drowned!” 

Susan Bonney chuckled. “Nonsense, Keturah, 
*tisn’t deep enough, and every boy ought to know 
how to swim.” 

“Mr. Lane seems to think so,” admitted Keturah, 
plaintively. ““He’s teaching William now himself. 
But it certainly was not a proper task for a grand- 
mother.” 

“Well, I suppose some one had to start,” said 
Mrs. Bonney. “Was that what kept you from get- 
ting off?” 

‘No; that was last week,” said Mrs. Lane. “But 
the boy who was to pick our grapes didn’t come 
this morning, and I wanted them for jelly right 
off, and Grandma Lane knew it. I missed her, just 
as I was coming away, and I ran down in the 
garden,—I had a kind of fear,—and she and the 
girls had got the ladder themselves, and they were 
all up on the shed roof, picking together. My heart 
just turned over inside when I saw them. How 
they were ever going to get down without break- 
ing somebody’s leg or neck I didn’t dare think. 

“The girls’ dresses were in a dreadful condition, 
and Letty’s knee was all scraped and bloody, and 
a@ wasp had stung grandma on the cheek, so one 
eye was most shut up,’’ said Mrs. Lane reproach- 
fully as she noticed a lack of sympathy in the 
smiling faces. “It took me an hour to get them 
halfway presentable ; and even then poor grandma 
—well, she says herself she looks as if she’d beeh 
in a prize fight!” 

“And I guess she says it was worth it, too,” ven- 
tured Mrs. Bonney, boldly. 

“Why, yes, she does,” agreed Mrs. Lane. “Please 
don’t anybody misunderstand me. She’s a dear 


old lady, and quite wonderful, and I’m very fond | 


of her; but I’m simply distracted, never knowing 
what will happen next!” 
“That’s all right, Keturah!”” Mrs. Bonney reas- 


that their chief, the old mullah, had not yet | sured her. “You mayn’t like scary doin’s, but 
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they’re all for the best. It isn’t good for anybody 
to have things run too cut-an’-iried and on sched- 
ule; takes the adaptableness and livableness out 
of ’em, someways. Generally, it’s a lively young- 
ster or so trains us to be ready for we don’t know 
what next minute; but I s’pose a lively grand- 
mother will do as well.” 


69 


FIGHTING NAMES 


PARTICULARLY valorous, gay and re- 
sourceful Tommy was Private Robbins of a 
certain famous English regiment. Among 

his mates he went by the unmilitary nickname of 
Twitters. His captain, visiting him as he lay 
wounded in hospital, learned in the course of 
casual conversation how he came by it. 

“If you’d ’appened to notice me ’ole nyme on 
the roll, sir, you’d not ’ave to harsk,” Twitters 
told him with a grin. “Me a hinnercent byby, and 
never knowin’ the trick they was playin’ on me—a 
shyme, I calls it. But they says I ’owled proper at 
parson when he christened me, all the syme.” 

“T remember your name—classic names aren’t 
so common in the army that I’d be likely to forget 
it,” the captain told him, “but I don’t seem to see 
the connection. Nestor, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” assented Twitters. “Bloomin’ silly 
nyme, if it was me poor mother’s fancy. Got it out 
of a book, she did. Nestor! Put it with Robbins, 
sir, and you’ll see where the Twitters comes from. 
Nest 0’ robins, sir. No wonder I ’owled at parson!” 

No wonder, indeed. But if the unfortunate Twit- 
ters’s mother, in jocular or sentimental mood,—it 
is hard to guess which,—had given him a name to 
live down, the muster rolls of the army show 
other instances, some of which have been recently 
pointed out in a British newspaper, where punning 
parents have bestowed on their offspring names 
to be lived up to. Certainly the two soldier broth- 
ers, March, would find it difficult to dillydally 
about their duty or hold back from danger, bear- 
ing such incentives to adventurous advance as the 
names Quick and Forward. Bright Steele, Loud 
Cannon, Noble Bannerman, Nott Fearing, Luckie 
Hazard, Strong Spearman, Savage Hope and 
Goode Schott are in the ranks; they could hardly 
be elsewhere. So is their comrade, whose first name 
was probably invented to match his second, in a 
combination that ought to help him earn a Vic- 
toria Cross some day—Private Duand Dare. 

Even in the naming of girls the influence of 
the great war is felt, although it is not England, 
but America, that compliments our historic ally, 
France, in the christening of little Miss Marseil- 
laise French. And it was doubtless inevitable 
that, during the great drive for our first loan, 
there should arrive in some household a young 
Miss Bond, whose given name should be Liberty. 

In all the Allied countries babies are being 
named for the favorite leaders and generals of the 
war; but it is, perhaps, only in France that the 
name of the most popular of all its heroes can be 
gracefully feminized. There are said to be scarcely 
more infant Joffres engaged in thoughtfully suck- 
ing the fists that may some day clutch the mar- 
shal’s baton than there are of baby Joffrettes, 
cooing unconscious of the superwomanly burden 
of French mothers to-day, which it is to be hoped 
they may never need to bear when they grow up. 


o 9 


PIONEER THERAPEUTICS 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in a recent 
A Companion article about a painless method 
of treating burns that the war surgeons have 
discovered calls our attention to the fact that the 
Oregon pioneers of 1848 had a very similar method 
of curing burns. They used a combination of resin 
gathered from the fir trees and of beeswax, and 
sometimes added mutton tallow. While the mix- 
ture was hot they spread it on a piece of tightly 
woven new muslin, and applied it to the burn, face 
down, as warm as the patient could stand it. They 
then bandaged the injured member, and each day 
removed the outer dressing until the healing was 
accomplished, which was said to be very soon. A 
daughter of Dr. William L. Adams, one of the 
pioneers of that time, says that she has seen many 
cases of raw burns, hands cracked by cold and 
blistered feet cured quickly by the resin-and-bees- 
wax application, and always with instant relief 
from pain. 

At that time, of course, when supplies were 
brought by ox wagons across the plains, drugs 
from the East were almost unobtainable. Later, 
when traffic became more established, the pio- 
neers substituted shoemakers’ wax for the home- 
made mixture. They melted it over the flame of a 
tallow candle, spread it in thin layers, one on top 
of another, on a piece of muslin, and applied it in 
the manner described above. 


°°: 


A MALE WET- NURSE 


ATURALISTS tell us that the sea horse is 
one of the most ancient of fishes. A writer 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger describes 

it as follows: It has a horse-like head, and its body 
is so shaped as to resemble the neck of that quad- 
ruped. It has atube-like snout, at the end of which 
are the mouth and the jaws. Its head is topped by 
a sort of coronet. Clad in a complete suit of armor 
plate, it cannot flex its body, and its finless tail is 
of no use for locomotion. 

Like other fishes, the sea horse possesses an air 
bladder, which is always distended by a quantity 
of gas, so accurately adjusted for equilibrium that 
if a single bubble no larger than the head of a 
small pin be extracted the creature falls to the 
bottom, and must craw! about until it has secreted 
a fresh supply of gas. 

But the most remarkable thing about the sea 
horse is that the male is provided with an external 
stomach pouch in which at the mating season the 
female deposits her eggs. The lining membrane of 
the pouch secretes a nutritious fluid on which the 
newly hatched young feed. When they are able to 
take care of themselves father sea horse rubs his 
stomach against a winkle shell, or some other con- 
venient object, and forces them out into the water. 
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A RECEIPT FOR HASH 


HE Naval Athletic Association at Key West 
publishes an interesting journal, called Cam- 
ouflage, from which we extract this bit of 
conversation that throws a flood of light on camp 
cookery: 
Seaman—Is that hash they have so often at mess 
hard to make? 
Mess Attendant—Well, you see, they don’t really 
make it; it accumulates. 
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THE TENT IN THE CORNFIELD 


BY MABEL S. MERRILL 


| on the three Berry children first 

spied the little white tent in their 

neighbor’s cornfield, Hazel thought it 
might belong to gypsies—one gypsy, anyway ; 
Nat guessed river drivers; and Blanche, the 
youngest Berry, commonly called Bunchberry, 
said it was a house Mr. Hale had built for 
the birds. 

‘*The littlest one is the nearest right,’’ said 
Mr. Hale, who was jogging along the road 
with his load of big cream cans for the cream- 
ery at the village. ‘‘I built it to hide in while 
I watch for crows. They are pulling up my 
acre of corn almost as fast as it comes out of 
the ground, and the only way to stop it is to 
kill a crow and hang him on a pole to show his 
mates what will happen to them if they don’t 
keep away. I hate to kill one of the black 
scamps, but I’ve tried putting up scarecrows, 
and strips of tin, and bells that ring when the 
wind blows, but the crows keep coming just 
the same. As likely as not they’ll pull up 
twenty good hills of corn while I’m at the 
village. ’’ 

‘*We’ll watch the corn for you while you’re 
gone,’’ said Nat. ‘‘It’s Saturday, and we’ve 
nothing else to do, except our knitting. We can 
knit in the tent, and when we see a crow in 
the corn we’ll let Tops out to bark at him.’’ 

Tops was the little black dog, now busy 
hunting up Nat’s ball of yarn, which had 
rolled away down a roadside bank. Nat’s knit- 
ting was sticking out of his pocket. It was 
a stocking, too—one of a pair intended to 
cover the bare feet of some little brother over 
the sea. 

‘*‘We are making knitting bags,’’ explained 
Hazel as she held hers up when Mr. Hale 
asked what it was. ‘‘Nat makes fun and says 
that it’s just as well to keep your ball in 
your dinner-pail cover at recess; but all the 
girls at school have knitting bags—such pretty 
ones, some of them! Mother didn’t have any- 
thing to make bags of, but Grandpa Berry 
gave us two big balls of pink twine out of the 
store, and we thought we could knit some 
bags of it. Look—mine is most done! And we 
ean knit for the Belgian children all the faster 
when we have some good bags to keep our 
work in.’’ 

It was pleasant enough in the tent in the 
cornfield. The front was open, and they curled 
upon the ground inside with their knitting; 
Tops sat at attention, ready to rush out the 
minute he saw a crow. It was a kind of game 
that just suited him, and he sent the thieving 
birds flying in fine style. But one old crow gave 


. him a good deal of trouble. The big black fellow 


seemed to see no reason why heshould be 
afraid of a little dog. Tops would rush round, 
barking with all his might, and the crow would 























“O DEAR," SHE SIGHS, “A STITCH I'VE DROPPED!” 

















rise into the air in a lazy way, sail round a little, 
then settle down to pull up another hill of corn. 

‘*T never saw a crow act like that before!’’ 
cried Hazel. 

Nat had some corn in his pocket left from 
feeding his doves. He scattered some grains of 
it outside the tent and a few just inside. , 

The crow was watching, of course, although 


you might not have thought so. In a few 
minutes he flew down, picked up the corn out- 
side, then walked in and snapped up the grains 
that lay close to the three little knitters. After 
that he hopped on a box in the corner of the 
tent, looked the company over, and said in 
pretty good English, ‘‘Hello, howareyou?’’ 
‘*T know him now,’’ whispered Nat. ‘‘He’s 


THE DROPPED STITCH 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


Upon the porch Miss Polly sits, 
And very busily she knits. 

If you should happen to be near 
And listen closely, you would hear: 
“T’ll cast on nine and slip off four, 
And then I'll knit across once more 
Until, perhaps, it’s time to purl.” 
Oh, Polly is a busy girl! 


But, see, a horrid little frown 

Across her forehead hurries down. 

lt crowds into the dancing eyes, 

Where laughter almost always lies. 

It drives the dimples all away 

That in her cheeks are wont to play. 

The clicking needles now have stopped. 

“©O dear,” she sighs, “a stitch I’ve 
dropped!” 


Her Brother Jack is playing near, 

And what she says has reached his ear. 
Straightway he falls on hands and knees, 
A willing hunter, if you please. 

His eager eyes look here and there 

And high and low and everywhere. 

“T find no stitch,” says Brother Jack. 
“Tt must have fallen down the crack!” 





Black Diamond, the tame crow that Jed Spin- 
ney had, and that he taught to say words. 
The Spinneys have moved away, and we 
could have him for ours as well as not!’’ 

Hazel clapped her hands, but Nat had be- 
gun to look worried. 

‘*Mr. Hale will be back in a little while, and 
he’ll think this crow is just as good as any 
other to hang on a pole.’’ 

‘*He shan’t have Black Diamond!’’ cried 
Buncehberry. ‘‘He wouldn’t take him to hang 
on a pole, would he, if we said we wanted 
him!’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that! It’s some trouble 
to shoot a crow. Mr. Hale has been trying for 
two weeks and may not get one for two weeks 
more. By that time the corn would be ruined. ’’ 

‘*See here, I know a way!’’ cried Hazel. 
‘*Grandpa says there’s never a crow will come 
near a piece of corn that’s all crisscrossed over 
with strings. You set sticks up in a row all 
round the edge and tie strings to them. Let’s do 
it that way, then Mr. Hale won’t need a crow.’”’ 

‘*T can cut sticks enough over in the bushes, ’’ 
said Nat. ‘‘ But what shall we do for string?’’ 

‘*You get the sticks set up and you’ll see,”’ 
said Hazel, giving him an excited little push.” 

By the time Nat had surrounded the corn 
piece with birch limbs stuck into the ground, 
the little girls came racing down the field with 
two balls of pink twine. 

‘**T raveled out my bag, and Bunchberry had 
only four rows knit on hers, so it didn’t take 
long,’’ explained Hazel breathlessly. 

Mr. Hale laughed when he saw his field criss- 
crossed with so much twine that not a crow 
would alight there for fear of being caught. 

**T guess you’ ve earned Black Diamond,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I wish all birds had as good friends 
as that old black crow seems to have found.’’ 





WHEN FATHER BEAR PASSED THE GUMDROPS 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


forest where the Three Bears lived 
went for a picnic. They started early 
because Father Deer promised to take them to 
Spruce Valley, and that was a long way off. 
The air. was cool and so sweet with perfume 
from blooming flowers that traveling was easy. 
Little Bear skipped merrily along, joking 
with Sally Beaver, laughing at the Wildcat ba- 
bies and running races with Mother Reynard’s 
children; he helped the Porcupine twins 
and the Otter children over fallen logs and 
was gentle with the little fawns; he raced 
with Auntie Cinnamon’s youngsters and 
tried to leap as high as Father Deer’s eldest 
son. Such joyful traveling made the way 
seem short. Before anyone thought of feel- 
ing tired, Father Deer said, ‘‘ Here we are!’’ 
Then began the picnic fun in the shade of 
the tall spruce trees. Everyone was busy and 
happy when Little Bear saw Father Bear 
cross the brook and go up the hill; he car- 
ried an empty sack over his shoulder. 
‘‘Where are you going, Father Bear,’’ 
Little Bear called, hurrying after him, 
‘and what are you going to do?’’ 
‘“‘T am going after spruce gumdrops to fill 


Ok: time all the neighbors in the ancient 


my sack,’’ said Father Bear. ‘‘You had >" 


better stay and play with the children. ’’ 


the children; but he kept wondering about 
gumdrops. At last he stopped playing long 
enough to say to Mother Bear, ‘‘What are 
gumdrops, and why is Father Bear going 
for them, and where do they grow ?’’ 

Mother Bear laughed. ‘‘ Spruce gum- 
drops, ’’ she answered, ‘‘are hardened drops of 
spruce gum. Father Bear has noticed that Goldi- 
locks and her family, and the hunters who 
come from cities, often chew gum. Father Bear 
decided to gather a sackful of gum and trade 
it at the fair next week for butter and eggs. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, we must not let Father Bear go to the 
fair!’’ exclaimed Little Bear in great alarm. 

‘*Indeed not!’’ was the answer. ‘‘He expects 


ie lc 
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So Little Bear stayed and played with be Be 
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to send the gum by Mother Hubbard’s dog. 
But gum does not grow, Little Bear; it is the 
dried sap of the spruce tree. When the sap 
comes through the bark in drops,:it hardens 
into gum, and men and women like to chew it.’’ 

‘*T want to chew gum!”’ said Little Bear. 

‘*We want to chew gum!’’ echoed the other 
children, who had been standing round lis- 
tening to what Mother Bear was saying. 

‘*We all want to chew gum!’’ added Mrs. 





DRAWINGS BY anee 
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“WHERE ARE YOU GOING, FATHER BEAR?” 


Maria Wildcat; and when she played that she 
was chewing gum, all the others laughed. 

‘*She has watched the farmers’ hired men 
chew gum,’’ explained Mr. Bob Wildcat. 

‘*T tried it once,’’ said Mother Bear, ‘‘but 
it was five minutes before I could open my 
mouth enough to talk, because the gum stuck 
my teeth together. We will ask Father Bear to 
pass the gum, and then we shall have some fun.”’ 








Just then a stranger appeared. He was a 
tall, kindly faced brown bear. He carried a 
staff and fairly galloped. through the valley. 
He knocked Grandmother Beaver fiat on her 
back in his haste. It was plainly an accident, 
but the stranger did not stop to say, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon!’’ Grandmother Beaver was not 
hurt, but she was much offended. 

When Little Bear said, ‘‘I wish Father 
Bear would come back,’’ it seemed that every- 
one at the picnic felt the same way. That 
was why they were all looking up the hill and 
thus saw him instantly when he appeared a 
few minutes later. 

‘*Come here, and come quickly!’’ called 
Father Bear. ‘‘ Bring the lunch baskets!’’ 

Up the hill scrambled the picnic family, 
carrying the baskets. Father Bear counted, 
to be sure that all were there. 

‘*Please sit down and make yourselves 
comfortable,’’ said he, ‘‘while I pass the 
gumdrops.’’ 

When Father Bear had begun to pass 
the gumdrops as fast as he could, with 
Mother Bear’s help and Little Bear’s help, 
he said, ‘‘I met a big brown bear a few 
minutes ago. He is a performing bear, an 
actor, who has escaped from a circus. After 
you begin to chew gum I[’ll tell you what 
he said. And you must begin quickly; we 
have no time to lose. ’’ 

The picnic family put the hard lumps of 
spruce gum into their mouths—moss, sticks 
and all—and began to chew. When every- 
one was chewing,—Mother Bear and Little 
Bear, too,—Father Bear said: 

‘*Is there anyone here who would like 
to ask a question ?’’ 

All those at the picnic wished to ask 
questions, but try as hard as they would they 
could not speak; gum was stuck in their short 
teeth and their long teeth, in their upper teeth 
and their lower teeth. When they found that 
they could not talk, the picnic family began to 
prance round wildly and wave their arms. Of 
course they laughed and laughed. 

‘* This is not dancing time,’’ said Father 
Bear, ‘‘and I am glad that you cannot talk or 





sereech or scream. If you will sit down again 
and stop making motions, I will tell you what 
the brown bear said.’’ 

After a breathless minute of waiting, Father 
Bear began softly: ‘‘Dad Reynard is wiggling 
his ear, and Bob Wildcat is waving his tail. 
You must not make the least motion, boys; it 
might make passing strangers look up, because 
the brown bear told me that all the circus 
animals have escaped, 
and are following him 
straight through this 
valley on their way to 
the highroad, which is 
seventy-nine miles 
from here in a straight 
line. ’” 

Mother Bear was 
sure that it was only 
seventy-seven miles to the highroad from there, 
but when she tried to say so the gum held her 
mouth shut. 

‘*T’1] do the talking this time,’’ Father Bear 
said to her gently; and, scared though they 
were, a smile went round. 

Straightway came the sound of many feet 
pounding the earth. It came nearer, until ele- 
phants and tigers and lions, and one huge 
hippopotamus after another, and another, and 
another, and another, and one rhinoceros after 
another, and another, and another, and another, 
came crashing through the valley; camels and 
wild horses, zebras, giraffes, jackalls, all kinds 
of wild animals, crowded and pushed and has- 
tened through the valley. Not one even glanced 
toward the spot where the terrified picnic 
family sat speechless on the side of the hill. 

When the last circus animal had passed, 
Father Deer was able to say as well as any 
deer could talk with gum still holding his teeth 
together: 

‘*Father Bear, you saved our lives!’’ 

Father Bear did not know what to say then; 
so, for fun, he passed the gumdrops again. 

By that time the friends, children and all, 
could talk; and they said, very politely indeed, 
each for himself, as Father Bear came round 
with the gumdrops, ‘‘No, I thank you!’’ 





“NO, I THANK YOU!” 
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A RAINBOW BAZAAR FOR 
THE FOURTH 


N these days when fairs for the benefit of war- 
I relief work are so frequent, any new idea for 
them is hailed with delight. A rainbow bazaar 
is an attractive scheme for bringing the residents 





«dress in green with colored 
tissue-paper hats shaped like 
blossoms. 

The yellow booth is sure to 
be popular, since its merchan- 
dise takes the form of refresh- 
ments. There yellow cakes 
are sold, such as war cake 
and conservation sponge-cake, 
and cakes of other colors be- 
decked with yellow ribbon. 

There is ice cream in Jemon and vanilla, and golden 

pears, bananas, oranges and lemons make up the 

rest of the stock. A useful innovation among rain- 
bow hues is furnished by the brown table, which 
offers salads, brown-and-white sandwiches, coffee 
and chocolate. 

The red booth is really a gay tent made of scar- 

let che loth lined with black. There beside a 





of a neighborhood together and raising money 
for a good cause. It will make an especially good 
Fourth of July celebration. 

The bazaar is an elaboration of the ordinary 
lawn party, planned in all its details to carry out 
the idea of a rainbow. It may be held in a square, 
in a courtyard, or on any spacious lawn. 

The main entrance to the grounds is spanned by 
a large rainbow made of a framework of proper 
shape, either of wood or of cardboard reinforced 
with wood, to which is fastened cheesecloth of 
various colors in strips. Each strip of course 
should represent a color of the rainbow. If cir- 
cumstances permit, the simplest way is to have a 
carpenter make the frame of thin boards; but if 
that is not feasible, those who are planning the 
bazaar can make the arch themselves of cardboard 


‘on a wooden frame. 


Get cheap cardboard in large sheets. Measure 
the distance between the two posts or uprights 
that are to support the arch, and on a large floor 
lay enough sheets of the cardboard to equal that 
distance, and other sheets immediately above 
them, placed edge to edge, until there is a large 
enough foundation for drawing the arch. 

To one end of a piece of string fasten a pencil, 
to the other end a tack, and, using the tack as a 
centre, draw on the cardboard the ares of eight 
concentric rings. The width of each strip thus 
made will, of course, 
depend upon the span of 
the arch, which should 
be planned in good pro- 
portion to the size of 
the gateway. 

Before taking up the 
sheets of cardboard to 
cut them along the 
curves just marked, 
number them consecu- 
tively so that they will 
go together again easi- 
ly. Cut out each strip 
separately, and, since 
each will extend across 
several sheets of cardboard, fasten the segments 
together by pasting tough paper over the joints, 
back and front. Cover the seven strips with cheese- 
cloth in the seven colors of the spectrum—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. 

Hold the strips of the arch together by means 
of light, thin battens or cleats of wood fastened 
at the back; place one strip parallel to and even 
with each end, and set the others as shown in the 
illustration, and fasten them with large tacks. Get 
two strips of wood half an inch thick and long 
enough to make qn upper and a lower edge for 
the arch, and tack them to the cardboard so that 
they will serve as a kind of binding. Cover the back 
side with cheesecloth as you covered the front. 
Your rainbow is now complete, and needs only to 
be attached to the uprights by nails through the 
two end strips. The bows over the booths are 
made in the same way on a smaller scale. 

The booths show the colors of the rainbow in 
various modifications and combinations. They are 
decked out in gay bunting or cheesecloth and are 
tended by young girls dressed in appropriate 
colors. 


COSTUMES THAT HARMONIZE 

The rainbow table, semicircular in shape and 
occupying the centre of the grounds, offers for 
sale articles of ail kinds and colors. The attendants 
wear white with rainbow girdles. At the old rose 
booth sugarless candy is sold, some of it in boxes 
or packages of old rose, others in white wrappings 
tied with rosy ribbon. The girls at that table wear 
white dresses set off by sashes and caps of old 
rose. 

Lavender, with gray, purple and violet, is a 
pretty choice for the old folks’ booth. There bed- 
room slippers are shown, fleecy shawls and scarfs, 
bookmarks, footstools, and such things. The blue 
table is attended by two young women in sensible 
household attire, such as the Hoover housewife’s 
aprons. Their wares are useful household articles, 
mostly blue, such as gingham aprons, laundry bags, 
wastebaskets and the like. 

Light blue and pink share-honors in the baby 
booth, where are found, as might be expected, a 
dainty array of baby things in delicate colors— 
tiny sacks, bootees and bibs and an attractive 
supply of toys that includes many baby dolls. The 
green tables carry flowers—cut flowers, potted 
plants, filled vases and bouquets. A charming ef- 
fect can be attained by having the girl attendants 


tripod sits a red-robed gypsy who pretends to tell 
fortunes. The pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow is a “grab bag” in the shape of a huge caldron 
painted white and filled to the brim with five-cent 
“grabs” wrapped in white and yellow paper and 
tied with gold cord. 

No entertainment held for the benefit of war 
relief would be complete without a red; white and 
blue booth. At that table the decoration and the 
attendants’ costumes are in the national colors, 
and the wares consist of flag pins, small silk flags, 
knitting bags and needles and all sorts of patri- 
otic materials. 
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HOME -MAKING FOR GIRLS 
V. The Cost of Food 


To study of the cost of food goes hand in 
hand with successful marketing, which was 
treated in the preceding article of this series. 
If that is true in normal times, it is especially true 
now, when prices rise overnight, and when a given 
sum of money must be stretched almost twice as 
far as formerly to cover a list of household neces- 
saries. With the cost of food so greatly increased 
and the family appetite not in the least diminished, 
the problem of supplying the table on the family 
income is difficult. Yet with careful thought and 
the application of prac- 
tical methods it can be 
solved more readily than 
might be supposed. 





THE RAINBOW ARCH 


If you live in the coun- 
try and have a small 
amount of land that can 
be cultivated, the matter 
is simpler than if you 
live in town. On even 
a small piece of land, 
meat, milk, butter, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables can 
be produced at first 
hand ; but in town, where 
all of those things must 
be bought, the best use of that part of the family 
income that is set aside for food is a difficult 
problem. . f 

There are several ways in which you can work 
out a useful family food budget. One way is to set 
down a certain sum for the whole weekly food 
allowance,—so much for each person,—and then 
make out a list of the foods that you must have, 
with the quantity of each that will be required for 
a week, and the cost of that quantity. Your state- 
ment for the week will read something like this: 


Food Item Quantity Price Cost 
Bread 9 loaves 10 90 
Butter 
Meat 
Cheese 


Milk 
Vegetables 
Fruits 
Staples 

The difference between the sum at the foot of 
the statement and the sum that you apportioned 
for spending will be the amount that you can use 
for relishes and other extras. 

Another way is to figure out the cost for each 
meal. Make out a representative individual menu, 
setting down the different portions to be served to 
each person with the cost of each portion, and 
multiply the whole cost by the number of persons 
to be served. For example: 


Breakfast 
One saucer of oatmeal 
One egg 
Three slices of bread 
One cup of coffee 
One portion of cream 
One half ounce of butter 
One orange 

Or you can reverse the process, and find the cost 
of an individual meal by calculating the cost of 
the entire menu and dividing the amount by the 
number of persons to be served. 

A housekeeper should guard against the idea 
that one kind of food is necessarily more nourish- 
ing than another kind because it costs more. The 
fact is that nearly all of the most nourishing foods 
cost less a pound than the other foods; cereals, 
milk, sugar, potatoes and dried peas and beans 
are good examples. The most expensive things, 
such as lobster, mushrooms and squabs, are bought 
for their flavor rather than for their food value. 
Other foods that are likely to cost a good deal in 














proportion to the nourish- 


those that must be brought 
along distance—those that 
require expert work to 
prepare them, and those 
that are limited in quan- 
tity, or are out of season. 
In such cases the price 
has little reference to the 
intrinsic value of the arti- 
cle. 

As a rule, the cost of 
food is considerably raised 
in the kitchen through 
useless waste —that is, 
carelessness in preparing, 
cooking and serving the 
material. Some cooks ha- 
bitually “peel deep,’ in 
preparing apples, pota- 
toes and turnips, and so 
destroy the very best part. 
Others throw away the 
water in which rice, 
potatoes and the more succulent vegetables, such 
as beans, peas and carrots, have been cooked. 
That means that they throw away most of the 
valuable mineral element of the food, which is held 
in solution by the water. Serving unnecessarily 
large portions, letting left-overs remain in the 
refrigerator too long and throwing away stale 
bread or allowing it to mould in the bread box 
are other common methods of wasting food. It is 
saving at the bunghole and wasting at the spigot 
to use thrift in the market and neglect it in the 
kitchen. With careful planning, knowledge of food 
values, analysis of food costs and skill in cooking, 
the eflicient housewife combines prudent economy 
of stores and watchfulness with regard to minor 
details. 

It is interesting as well as profitable to compare 
the different prices of different kinds of food of 
the same class, as, for example, the various cere- 
als, meat and meat substitutes, salads, relishes 
and starchy vegetables. In making out the list for 
each class of food, set down the market price by 
the pound, the dozen or the quart, as the case may 
be, and the cost of a single portion. Put down, 
also, the cost of the necessary fuel, and of the 
labor, stated in terms of time, which is of course 
little less for the preparation of a single portion 
than of a whole dish. Where there is a constant 
fire in the oven the fuel cost in the case of any 
one food is negligible, anyway. The following table 
of desserts will show how the plan works: 


Cost of 
Market Single 
Item Price Portion Fuel Labor 
Raw Apples _ 
02. 
Baked Apples . a lhr. %hr. 
Oranges doz. 
Cookies doz 
Ries custard , 
ice custa 
(itemized) 2hrs. %hr. 
Apple Pie Y%hr. % hr. 
Strawberries qt. 
with top milk Se 
and sugar Ib. % hr. 
Watermelon 


By putting all the items of the various lists on 
separate cards you can make any number of inter- 
esting combinations and plan menus of different 
costs for different occasions. 

The sample list given above makes no state- 
ment of food values and therefore cannot be called 
complete. The subject of food values will be taken 
up later. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE HAIR 


I, The Shampoo 


"Tes secret of a successful coiffure is largely 
the condition of the hair. Neglected hair lacks 
lustre and is dull and stringy. Any hair can 
be made attractive if it is properly treated. A 
monthly shampoo keeps the hair in clean, hygienic 
condition. It is essential for dark hair; light hair 
should be shampooed once every two or three 
weeks. Hair exposed to an unusual amount of dust 
or perspiration requires more frequent baths or 
dry shampoos. 

For the ordinary shampoo prepare this mixture : 
Shave fine a one-inch cube (or its equivalent in 
size) of pure Castile soap; add one cupful of water 
and boil it for five minutes; allow it to cool. That 
will be enough for one shampoo. 
Separate the hair into two parts, 
front and back. Braid the front. 
Draw the back hair to the top 
of the head and braid it. Fill a 
basin with medium hot water. 
Moisten all the hair with water. 
Add the liquid Castile soap. Rub 
the scalp and the hair thorough- 


ment that they offer are | 








the hair and invigorating the scalp. During the 
final drying of the hair massage the scalp gently 
but thoroughly with the finger tips, with a circular 
motion; place the four fingers and the thumb of 
each hand upon the scalp, with the thumbs at the 
base of the brain and the fingers spread above. 
For persons who are subject to neuralgia the 
massage is recommended both. after a shampoo 
and at other times. 

If the hair has a tendency to snarl, comb it gently 
with the fingers during the early drying process, 
to separate the strands and to remove most of the 
snarls. When the hair is almost dry, comb it with 
a coarse comb. Never comb all the way from the 
head down until every snarl has been removed. 
Next brush the hair gently for a few minutes, 
strand by strand. Separate the front, the sides and 
the back hair and braid those four strands. Keep 
them braided if possible for an hour or more to 
prevent them from assuming the straightness that 
follows a shampoo. 

Drying the hair with hot air makes it brittle. 
Dry it between warm towels or fan it. 

For hair that is falling out or turning gray, a 
good shampoo agent is an egg well beaten or an 
egg beaten with a teaspoonful of glycerine and 
two tablespoonfuls of warm water. Part the hair 
and apply the egg to the scalp with the tips of the . 
fingers. Rinse the hair thoroughly, according to 
the directions given above. Hot water should not 
be used, for it cooks or hardens the egg and makes 
it difficult to remove. The oil and the sulphur of 
the egg are particularly beneficial. For light or 
gray hair use only the beaten white of the egg; 
the yolk has a tendency to darken the hair. 

A dry shampoo is often desirable when a wet 
shampoo is not possible or when time is limited. 
Two ounces of finely powdered corn meal and one 
ounce of powdered orris root, well mixed and 
sifted, make an excellent shampoo powder. Dust 
it into the hair and gently massage the scalp. After 
ten minutes brush the hair to remove the powder 
and the dust that adheres to it. 
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A CAMISOLE MADE FROM 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


F you can spare three duplicate handkerchiefs 
from your stock, you can make with very little 
trouble the attractive camisole shown in the 

illustration. The handkerchiefs chosen should be 
of soft, fine material, and embroidered either by 
hand or otherwise. They may have plain or scal- 
loped edges, as you please. 

Fold each handkerchief diagonally through the 
middle, and press the creases well with a moder- 
ately hot iron. With sharp scissors cut along the 
lines thus made; you will now have six triangular 
pieces of equal size. Cut the insertion to whatever 
lengths are required, which can be ascertained by 





measuring. There should be two long rows—with 
plenty of length allowed for fullness—for the top 
of the garment; two centre strips to meet in points 
at the front and at the back, each crossing the 
shoulder without a seam; two short strips for use 
at the junction of the front and the back ; and two 
short rows for each armhole. 

The easiest way to put the sections together is 
to pin them in the proper position on a large sheet 
of paper and then tack the strips of insertion into 
place and remove the paper. The diagram shows 
how to arrange the different parts. In putting the 
front of the camisole together leave the left edge 
of the centre section free for 
an opening. Sew small pearl 
buttons on the under edge and 
small loops on the insertion. 

After you have joined all the 
sections, fit the garment on 
the wearer; it will probably 
be necessary to draw in both 
back and front at the top with 





ly until they are well lathered. 
Rinse them with medium hot 
water. 

Make a second application of 
the liquid soap, massage the 
scalp through the lather and 
rub the hair gently between the 
hands. Rinse the scalp well with 
medium hot water two or three 





small gathers. Add the yokes, 
made of double strips of inser- 
tion, and the armhole rows, and 
finish them with a lace edge 
to match. Through the open- 
work of the lace run narrow 
ribbon for gathering; instead 
of ribbon a crocheted lingerie 
cord may be used that is made 





times, the last time with medi- 
um cold water to stimulate the 
scalp and to close the pores. To the last water 
add a few drops of perfume to neutralize the 
soapy odor. Make the final rinsings with an ordi- 
nary cup, a spray tube, a bath sponge or a Turkish 
wash cloth. No soap should be allowed to remain 
on the hair. White Castile soap may be used for 
— and gray hair and dark Castile for dark 
hair. 

For oily hair use half a teaspoonful of borax in 
the final rinsing. It should be used only once a 
month, for it has a tendency to make the hair 
brittle. A level teaspoonful of salts of tartar and 
two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice added to the last 
rinsing water will help light hair to keep its color 
and brightness. For gray hair add to the final rins- 
ing water a little pure indigo, not bluing—just 
enough to color the water faintly. 

After the final rinsing wrap the length of hair in 
one end of a Turkish towel and twist the towel 
like a turban round the head. Loosen the hair 
and rub it gently strand by strand between the 
folds of a warm, dry towel. It is well to remember 
that there is nothing equal to sunlight for drying 





with a simple chain stitch of 
white thread of a weight suited 
to the texture of the lace. Finish the bottom with 
a narrow tape binding and a gathering ribbon. 
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QUENCHING THE SMOKING FLAX 


HEN an old man who in his time had been 

a@ great worker fell ill, and his daughter 

unaccountably delayed calling in the young 
neighborhood doctor, a friend of the family ex- 
postulated. 

“I dread his coming,” the daughter explained. 
“As it is, father chafes constantly having had to 
give up business, and the doctor is almost sure 
to greet him on the threshold with, ‘Well, Mr. 
Brown, you must remember you’re not so young 
as you were once.’ What good will medicine do 
after that?” 

Perhaps it is only careless geniality that prompts 
youth to hold up the mirror, as it were, to old age; 
but the carelessness is one of those blunders that 
are almost as bad as crimes. When a person is 
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encouraged to think old age, he is in danger of 
growing old with abnormal rapidity. 

Not long ago a woman, naturally kind-hearted, 
but also naturally careless, remarked to an elderly 
relative, “You might as well spend your money 
and enjoy it while you can.” It would scarcely be 
strange if, after that, her old kinswoman derived 
little pleasure either from spending or from saving. 

It may be true that Mary’s grandmother cannot 
eat with impunity what Mary can eat ; that Henry’s 
father cannot play baseball without “feeling it”; 
that some one else’s great-aunt does not respond 
to a tonic as she did ten years ago; but calling 
attention to the matter does not do any good, and 
is sure to give needless pain. 

When the runner begins to lag a little in the 
race, the sense of keeping up with the others is a 
far better stimulant than the self-pity engendered 
by misplaced compassion. Indeed, there seems no 
real reason why the subject of growing old should 
not be eliminated from general conversation. If 
age must be regarded as a defect, then there is 
all the more reason for exercising tact. We do 
not consider it good form to remind a cripple of 
his crutch, or to shout to a deaf man that he is 
missing half the fun. For all the cheerful blunderer 
knows, the old body, frail and worn with honor- 
able service, may still hold a spirit younger than 
his own. 
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How to Dress According to 
Artistic Color Schemes 


It is in the Girls’ Page for July 
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MAPLE -SUGAR RECEIPTS 


APLE sugar, substituted for white sugar, 
M is making possible sweet cakes and wafers 

that might otherwise be excluded from 
our food conservation menus. Here are two re- 
ceipts illustrating its use: 

Maple Nut Wafers.—Cream one cupful of crushed 
maple sugar with two tablespoonfuls of butter sub- 
stitute. Add one well-beaten egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
(sifted with the flour), one half cupful of chopped 
nut meats and one half cupful of chopped raisins. 
Add enough white or rice flour or finely ground 
oatmeal to make a thin drop batter. Drop the por- 
tions of batter from a spoon on greased paper in 
a pan or into a well-greased pan, far enough apart 
so that the mixture will not run together. Bake 
them to a delicate brown in a rather quick oven. 

Colonial Maple Cake.—Melt one cupful of maple 
sugar and let it cool somewhat. Add to it one half 
cupful of honey, two thirds cupful of sour milk, 
one half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, 
a pinch of salt, one quarter cupful of butter substi- 
tute (melted) and one well-beaten egg. Add to the 
mixture enough flour to make a stiff dough. Dredge 
with flour two tablespoonfuls of chopped orange 
rind and two tablespoonfuls of chopped citron. 
Add this fruit and one half cupful of preserved 
gooseberries or currants to the dough. Pour the 
batter about one quarter inch deep in a pan lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it in a slow oven. 
Cut it into squares. . 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS 
GAME 
I. Keeping Your Eyes on the Ball 


HE most important single requirement of 

a successful tennis player is persistence in 

obeying the insufficiently applied, much- 
advised rule: “Keep your eyes on the ball.” Any 
experienced player will, as a matter of course, 
advise a beginner to watch the ball, but just how 
far to carry the advice is something that the novice 
usually has to find out for herself. 

A player who thought she was obeying that 
advice one day read a brief article by a famous 
English woman champion, in which the following 
instruction appeared: “ Watch the ball when it 
leaves your racket, watch it while it travels to your 
opponent and returns to you; then watch it very 
closely right on to your racket.” 

In the light of that clear advice the player ana- 
lyzed her strokes and discovered that she was 
watching the ball closely enough until she was 
just about to strike it, and then her eyes left it, to 
take in more accurately the position of her oppo- 
nent. That simple but important discovery not 
only improved her game; it made a new player of 
her. She became very quickly “the steadiest player 
in the club,” to quote her team mates; and steadi- 
ness is necessary for anyone who has aspirations 
to the championship. 

At first you may find it difficult to focus your 
eyes perfectly on the moving ball. An excellent 
way to improve your ability in that respect is to 
throw a tennis ball ten or twelve feet straight up 
and to watch it closely throughout its flight, striv- 
ing to see clearly, not merely the ball, but a seam 
or a trade-mark on the cover. That may seem al- 
most foolish at first, but it isa valuable means of 
centring the eyes on a moving ball; moreover, 
it is something that you can practice during the 
winter. If you watch a good baseball team, you will 
see that the best batters seem to try to look through 
the ball; and the fielders seem to have no knowl- 
edge whatever of the base runner, so carefully do 
they watch the ball coming toward them. They 
know that until that ball is safely in hand it is 
needless to give half a thought to the runner. So it 
is with tennis. It matters little where your oppo- 
nent is until you are so placed as to be able to hit 
the ball accurately. 

A sort of sixth sense always acquaints a player 
of the approximate position of her opponent, and 
there is a brief instant at the finish of her stroke, 
just as the ball leaves her racket, that allows suffi- 
cient time to give the shot its required direction. 
It is futile to pick out an empty spot in your oppo- 
nent’s court to place the shot before you have 
control of the ball. That surely is “counting your 
chickens.” 

There are some points in tennis on which there 
is a tendency to lay too much stress—the grip, for 
example; but it is impossible to lay too much stress 
on keeping the eyes on the ball. If you are not 
improving as rapidly as you should, the chances 
are nine in ten that you are failing in that par- 


ticular. You cannot become a champion without. 
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applying this rule: Do not take your eyes or your 
mind off the ball while it is in play. 

The next article in this series will take up the 
subject: Ground Strokes. 
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A New Way to Make Leaf Pictures.—Lovers of 
trees will be interested in making leaf pictures by 
the following process: Place a green leaf between 
a sheet of note paper and a small square of white 
linen that has first been soaked in spirits of nitre. 
Put the leaf and the two sheets between the pages 
of a heavy book and let them stay there for several 
days. On opening the book the leaf will be found 
to be quite colorless; but all its beauty of tint and 
outline will have been transferred to the paper. 
A collection of various leaves treated in that way 
makes an interesting nature album. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE GAME 


"Tint is a game that has to do with flowers 
and plants, libraries, the outdoors, and the 
postman—a long-distance game between the 
girl who is fortunate enough to be spending her 
vacation on lakeside, in the mountains, or at the 
seashore, and a friend who has to stay in town. 

One player sends back whatever she may find in 
woods or fields that is new to her, and her friend 
at the other end of the correspondence line, with 
access to her own books or to those of the nearest 
library, looks it up, and returns a full description, 
together with a word picture of some other plant 
copied from the reference books. The young vaca- 
tionist must then search for the plant described 
and, if she can find it, promptly send it back as 
the answer. 

One girl, who was playing this game of “floral 
correspondence,” sent back to her friend in town 
a wee-leaved, tiny, red-blossomed plantlet, which 
she had slipped neatly through slits cut in a half 
sheet of note paper; over it she folded the other 
half and wrote: 


Ridal sad) 





Can you tell me what this may be? 
To that the girl in the city replied: 

I know your little plant quite well ; 

It is the scarlet pimpernel. 
And upon a separate letter sheet she inscribed 
the bald statement: “Stem, two to four feet high; 
leaves, alternate, oblong and narrow; flowers, 
bright red,” and so forth. 

The girl at the country end of the line solved the 
conundrum by inclosing in her next letter a care- 
fully mounted cardinal flower. 

All summer the two carried on the game and 
gained not only much amusement but also consid- 
erable information. Moreover, by carefully mount- 
ing their specimens in a booklet, they made an 
attractive souvenir of a pleasant. vacation. 
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FOR THE SANDWICH BASKET 


IRLS who like to serve picnic luncheons will 

be interested in a double doily, or, as some 

one has happily called it, a clamshell doily, 
that is easily made and is useful in protecting 
sandwiehes from dust and flies. 

Cut two pieces of linen to the size and shape of 
the bottom of your luncheon basket, and finish the 
edges in any way that pleases you—with button- 
holing, tatting or crocheting; but in making the 
decoration, remember that the upper side of each 
piece of linen is the right side—for the lower one 
of the two pieces, which corresponds to the lower 
half of the clamshell, serves as a plate on which 
the pile of sandwiches rests, and the upper piece 
serves as a cover for the top of the pile. The cover 
piece should have a small centre ornament—an in- 
itial, a monogram, or a cross-stitch design worked 
in colors. 

When you have made the top and bottom pieces, 
connect them with a strip of the same material 
about two inches wide, and as long as the height 
of your piles of sandwiches is likely to be. That is 
the hinge of the clamshell, and it may have an 
ornamented edge or not, as you please. 

Double doilies like this are also useful with indi- 
vidual sandwich plates when you serve an outdoor 
luncheon at home. 
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TAKING OVER THE FAMILY 
DRESSMAKING 


[The thirteenth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


COUNTRY girl who was anxious to earn a 
little money took stock of her accomplish- 
ments and came to the conelusion that her 

one business asset was a certain cleverness with 
the needle. She was the youngest of five girls, and 
the only one of the family who had any taste or 
talent for sewing: the others frankly admitted 
that their fingers were all thumbs. 

It had long been the custom to employ a seam- 
stress semiannually to do the family sewing at so 
much for ten hours’ work. The youngest sister 
decided that there was no reason why she should 
not take over the household sewing and thus divert 
to her own slim pocketbook the family dollars that 
had been going to an outsider. Inasmuch as her 
two married sisters lived near by, she could count 
on the needlework of two households besides her 
own; and she planned to widen her field as time 
went on. 

The scheme proved successful. She found her 
family sympathetic and quite willing to employ 
home ability. In a little while—so well did her 
handiwork advertise her skill—neighbors began 
to send in orders, and before long she was greatly 
in demand. 

Her work day was seven hours, beginning at 
nine in the morning, and her charge a dollar and 
ahalf aday. The slight reduction in time and price 
was amply made up to her by the leisure that it 
allowed at both ends of the day; by following that 
plan she found herself able to make considerable 
pin money and at the same time to attend to other 
things. 

Her experiment may furnish a suggestion to 
other young women who know how to sew. A girl 
with a special talent for making children’s clothes 
will find her work waiting for her; and if she is so 
fortunate as to be proficient in fine needlework, 
too, she will have an added chance for success. 
Even plain darning and mending have their possi- 
bilities. 

The capital required for the business of home 
and neighborhood sewing is deftness with the 
needle, an eye for effect in dress, and a painstak- 
ing and obliging disposition. 





Westclox 


estclox is the trade mark on 

the dial of every timepiece 
made by the Western Clock Co. It is 
a pledge of quality. 


IG BEN, Baby Ben and 
Sleep-Meter are the best known 
Westclox timekeepers. 


All Westclox alarms keep good 
time. They all have the patented 
Westclox construction—a better 
method of clock making. 


To ring on time, an alarm clock 
must run on time. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Packe: Ben—Amerca—Lookout—Ironclad—Btngo—Slee p-Meter 


La Salle, Ill., U.S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 

















Your skin is changing 


every day 


How to make it as attractive 
as you would love to have it 


Every day, as old skin dies, new 
forms in its place. This is your 
opportunity. See what the follow- 








ing treatment will do to make this 
new skin clear and radiant. 


Lather your washcloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Apply it to your face and dis- 
tribute the lather thoroughly. Now 
with the tips of your fingers work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your 
skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse first with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Dry the skin thoroughly. 

Use this treatment persistently, and be- 


fore long your skin will begin to take 
on that greater loveliness which the 


daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 

You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
cleansing use for this time. Get a cake 
today. Woodbury’s is for sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters everywhere 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write today for a trial size cake—For 
Se we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough to last a 
week, together with the booklet, ‘““A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which gives the 
proper treatments for all the commoner 
skin troubles. For 12c we will send, in 
addition, samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2106 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2106 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 



































Beautiful U.S. Silk Flag 


For Window Display 


EVER in the history of the United States has 

the reverence for the flagbeen so strong. Never 
have the American people been more fond of the 
flag, and there never was a more befitting time to 
display it than at this crisis in our history. 
No matter how many other flags you may display, 
whether the proud Service-starred flag, the Red 
Cross or the Triangle, none of them can make up 
for the absence of the Stars and Stripes of America. 
The flag of our country should appear in the window of every loyal home. 


Only 25 cents 
Postpaid 























We have made arrangements for a large supply of these 
Flags. They are made of silk in full, rich colors and 
just the proper size, 7x10 in., for window display. 
They will be furnished for only 25 cents each, postpaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 


The Mediterranean Breeds 


UST as Asia has given us the meat type of 
J poultry, so the countries along the northern 

coast of the Mediterranean Sea have given us 
the egg-laying type. There are several breeds and 
numerous varieties; grouped, they constitute the 
Mediterranean class. The Mediterraneans are the 
physical opposites of the Asiatics and the general 
utility fowls of America. With few exceptions 
they are too small to be of importance for table 
purposes; they lay white eggs, and they are, in 
general, nonsitters. You need high fences to hold 
them, because they are very active, and they have 
long, full combs that are easily frozen. 

The one breed that has gained wide popularity 
in the United States is the leghorn, named for the 
port of Leghorn in Italy. Brown leghorns were 
high in favor for a long time, but the white variety 
has gradually crowded them out. White leghorns 
are now kept exclusively on most of the large egg 
farms from ocean to ocean, but are less common 
in New England than in many other regions, be- 
cause of the prejudice against white eggs. A white 
leghorn from England entered in a recent compe- 
tition at the Connecticut Agricultural College laid 
two hundred and eighty-three eggs in one year, an 
astonishing achievement. One hundred and fifty 
eggs a year are considered to be good laying. 

Yet the leghorn, although undoubtedly the best 
hen for commercial egg production, may not be 
the best for the amateur to keep. She is nervous, 
strong on the wing, will not hatch her eggs, and 
makes but a mouthful when sent to the table, 
although the flesh is finer grained and sweeter 
than that of many larger breeds. Besides the 
brown and the white leghorns in single- and double- 
comb subvarieties, there are several kinds that 

















WHITE LEGHORN COCK 


are kept mostly for show purposes. They include 
single- and rose-comb buffs, single-comb blacks 
and silvers. 

Another Italian breed that is popular at present 
is the ancona, which in shape is almost the same 
as the leghorn. The feathers are black, tipped with 
white, and give the birds an attractive mottled 
appearance. Anconas are trim, active fowls and 
very heavy egg producers, both as pullets and as 
yearlings. As a rule they do not sit, although 
occasionally, as with the leghorns, some one hen 
becomes persistently broody. 

From Spain have come several breeds somewhat 
like those that originated in Italy, but with lighter- 
colored flesh and darker legs. Probably all the 
Spanish breeds that are known here came from 
minorea stock. Minorcas are larger than leghorns 
and produce the largest eggs of any known breed. 
Although there are black and white varieties, 
black minorcas with single combs are-much the 
most popular. They lay as many eggs as the leg- 
horns, and are large enough to be profitable table 
fowls; but the whiteness of their flesh counts 
against them, and they are not considered as very 
hardy. They are excellent birds for amateurs who 
can give them good care. 

Two other Castilian breeds are to be found in 
the United States, but they are raised mostly by 
fanciers. The white-faced black spanish is a curi- 
ous-looking fowl of the minorca type, but with a 
long, pendulous white face that resembles a bib. 

Blue andalusians are more like leghorns in the 
shape of the body, and depend for favor on their 
feathers of slaty blue laced with darker blue. 
They are handsome birds and excellent layers, 
but breeding them true to color is a task for an 
expert. It may be assumed that there is a growing 
interest in blue plumage, for varieties in that color 
have been heralded among the orpingtons, leg- 
horns and other breeds. 

Economically, the Mediterranean breeds are of 
great value. Not only have they been bred into 
living egg machines, but in 
this country they have been 








the mesquite ripens an immense crop of legumes 
that resemble long string beans. For human con- 
sumption they are dried and ground, seeds and 
all, into a meal that is the basis of mush and of 
bread. About half the content of the mesquite 
bean is assimilable ; sugar to the amount of nearly 
thirty per cent is the most important element. 
The sweet pulp of the fresh beans, separated from 
the pods, makes a crude confection. With the de- 
cline in the use of the tree as a food source—a 
result of the growing taste of the aborigines for 
wheat flour and other products of civilization— 
has come an increasing destruction of it for fuel. 
Several species of agave, related to the century 
plant, grow wild over considerable areas of the 
Southwest, and yield a nutritious 
food of a palatability that is ac- 





through these and other “stunts”: swinging with 
one hand, with two fingers, with one or two others 
clinging to you; picking objects from the ground 
or dropping them at targets; catching, throwing 
or batting a ball at full swing; making records, as 
by touching certain far leaves; and, for climax, 
swinging chinned with one hand. But no one 
should attempt anything that means risk. 

In winter the dangle rope will not hang idle. 
The ice slide goes well with it in various ways; 
and dropping from it into new snowdrifts is prob- 
ably best of all. 

Its adaptability is its best quality. The small 
and weak may swing gently, but happily. The 
strong will find an outlet for all their strength. 





loops made on the wrong side. To determine the 
place for the loops, take the hip measure. 

The total length of the band is obtained by meas- 
uring the outstretched arms of the wearer from 
wrist to wrist (measure across the back). The 
width equals one half the hip measure less four 
inches. . - 

For the buttonholes in this garment it is not 
necessary to follow the usual directions, binding 
off and casting on, thus making an opening parallel 
to the rows. A vertical opening may be made by 
throwing the yarn over the needle once and knit- 
ting 2 together. Continue knitting as directed to 
the end of the row. On the return row knit or purl 
(as it may come) the stitch that was made by 
passing the yarn over the needle 
as well as the stitch directly over 





knowledged by white men who 
have tried it. The plant grows 
slowly for years without sign of 
bloom; then some spring day it 
makes the culminating effort of 
its life by pushing up from the 
midst of its clustered, sword-like 
leaves a stout flower stalk that 
resembles a huge asparagus 
shoot. The natives cut these young 
stalks and roast the succulent 
butts in hot ashes in stone-lined 
pits with an air-tight covering of 
earth,—a primitive form of fire- 
less cooker,—and the resultant 
mass, tender and juicy, tastes like 
a cross between pineapple and 
banana and can be kept for 
months. It is called mescal—not 
to be confused with the fiery 
liquor of that name distilled from 
a Mexican species of agave. 
Another characteristic South- 








the opening. 
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CLEANING AN OLD 
WELL 


N open well is peculiarly lia- 
A ble to contamination. The 
first sign of foulness is 
usually a faint odor or taste, 
often suggestive of decaying 
wood. It is first noticed at the 
approach of warm weather, and 
grows stronger as the season ad- 
vances and as the supply of 
water in the well shrinks. Decom- 
posing organic matter, animal or 
vegetable, has found entrance 
from the surface in the form of 
particles of fine sand and dust, 
bits of hay and straw, chips, seeds 
of flowers and weeds, and, too 








western plant is the yucca, or 
Spanish bayonet. Of the several 
species one of the most widely distributed is Yucca 
baccata. The fruit, borne in liberal, erect bunches, 
is a succulent pod not unlike a large, greenish 
date in form. The ‘“‘wild dates,” as they are some- 
times called, mature in summer, and when roasted 
have an agreeable flavor and are of unquestioned 
nutritive value. A better-known use of the plant 
is as a source of native soap ; the saponaceous root, 
when crushed and rubbed in water, produces a 
cleansing lather. Its leaves, too, yield a fairly good 
textile fibre. 

The edibleness and palatability of the fruits of 
certain species of cactus have been made widely 
known through the experiments of Mr. Luther 
Burbank and need only be referred to here. 
Gathering cactus “figs” from wild plants is still 
a common occupation for Indians and Mexican 
peons in parts of the Southwest. The natives 
either eat the fruit raw after removing the tough, 
bristly rind, or cook it to a pulpy mass and mould 
it into flat cakes, which they sell in their shops 
as queso de tuna, or cactus “cheese.” 

An important item in the aboriginal dietary of 
the Pacific Slope has always been pinole — meal 
made from parched seeds. Among the wild plants 
that form a source of pinole a high place is given 
to chia. This name is applied to two or three 
closely related species of salvia, annual herbs 
common on arid plains and hills of California, Ari- 
zona and Mexico. The abundant mucilaginous 
seeds are about the size of pinheads and in shape 
and character somewhat resemble small flaxseed. 
The plant was in cultivation by the Aztecs at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. If sown in open 
ground in southern California in February or 
March, the plant will ripen seeds in June or 


earlier. 
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THE DANGLE ROPE 


HILDREN will usually desert the swing for 

* the dangle rope, the charms and advantages 

of which are too little known. Hang a single 

rope or chain or strap anywhere, and the fun and 
the education begin. 

The best conditions are supplied by a tall, lean- 
ing tree, or a strong, projecting limb, and a piece 
of fairly smooth ground at one side that slopes 
down toward. the hanging rope, and so affords 
opportunity for run and “take-off” and landing. 

Almost any length of rope will do, but a height 
of from twenty-five to forty feet is best, for it gives 
great variety of movement and the_jllusion of a 
far journey. A single rope a half inch or more in 
diameter is tied to the projecting limb and care- 
fully made secure; the lower end of it, knotted, 
should reach to within two or three feet of the 
ground. Two or three knots are placed above to 
suit various standing reaches and give safe holds. 
A small loop at the lower end will give a hold for 
the toe, and serve in the game of spear or catch 
the loop. 

If the line is suspended too near the tree trunk, 
the constant tendency of the player to return to 
centre will result in his getting too many bumps; 
but when it is hung at a prop- 
er distance, depending upon 





used to a great extent in 
creating new breeds that are 
trustworthy layers. 


So ¢S. 


EDIBLE WILD PLANTS 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


RAVELERS by train 

across our Southwestern 

deserts and semideserts - 
do not often realize that those 
drear wastes annually bring 
into existence an abundant 
supply of wild fruits, grains 
and nuts that long contrib- 
uted in an important degree 
to the food of the Indians, 








the height, the necessity of 
avoiding the tree calls for 
constant skill on the part of 
the player, and winding up 
on it from the big circle is 
part of the fun. A few con- 
tacts at first with the “tree 
that won’t get out of the way” 
give him the best of lessons. 

Unlike the swing, the dan- 
gle rope is never out of order; 
there are few children any- 
where who cannot have one. 
Accidents are almost un- 
known; children cling well 
with their hands, and like to 
do it. 

Gripping with both hands 
above a knot, the beginner 





and that to a less extent still 
contribute to it. Like the edi- 
ble wild plants described in 
the Family Page for April, many of these indige- 
nous foods are quite worthy of being more exten- 
sively used. The white man as well as the red man 
will find them palatable. 

Of great value“among the wild-food producers 
of the Southwest is the mesquite—a sturdy, low- 
growing tree of the pea family, several varieties 


BLUE ANDALUSIAN HEN 


starts cautiously, swinging in 
little ares or circles with his 
feet drawn up. He quickly 
gains confidence and skill. Then he takes a sharp 
run off the knoll with the rope in his hands, and 
enjoys a breathless, wind-rushing whirl, out and 
up over the wall, the hollow and the hedge tops, 
then swings back in a long are and up the other 
slope of air and back again, to “die down’’—or to 
get off in full speed at the height or place of the 


of which are indigenous from southern Kansas to | performer’s greatest daring. 
Mexico and westward to the Pacific. In summer | Skill, strength and courage are soon acquired 








THE IMPROVED KNITTED 
MICHELAINE 


N the Girls’ Page for September, 1917, appeared 

a brief article that gave directions for crochet- 

ing an unusual sort of composite sweater for 
military use. It was called a michelaine after 
its inventor, Dr. Michel. The suggestion met with 
immediate and enthusiastic approval. From all 
parts of the country letters came to tell us how 
easily the sweater was made and how much com- 
fort and satisfaction it gave to the soldiers. 

Since the article was printed the Red Cross has 
decided that for the uses of the army and 
navy knitting is a better process than 
crocheting. The reasons are three in 
number: first, it takes less wool} second, 
the weave is closer and more elastic; 
third, a broken stitch is easier to mend. 

As a consequence of that decision, we 
have had from our readers a good many 
requests for a translation of the miche- 
laine directions into terms of knitting. 
We have been glad to make the transla- 
tion, and we now offer and recommend 
an improved knitted garment that, we 
believe, will be of unusual value to our 
fighting men. 

The michelaine has four distinct uses. 
Fig. 1 shows it as a helmet and muffler 


and also as an abdominal band; Fig. 2 is FIG.4 


a chest and arm protector; Fig. 3 is a 
sleeveless sweater. Fig. 4 
shows the garment open and 
right side up; Fig. 5 shows it 
open and wrong side up, to 
display the buttons and loops 

for the band shown in Fig. 1. 
F Fig. 6 shows the method of 
attaching the cord at the hip 
and at the wrist. 

The knitted band is forty- 
eight inches long and sixteen 
E inches wide, with a central 

opening eight inches long. 

The yarn should be fourfold 

Cloo $ Minerva, light or medium 

Aly % P 2B weight, or stocking yarn of 

= light weight. The needles 

FIG. 6 should be No. 5, of bone or 

celluloid, the buttons of bone, 

in one piece, from one half to three quarters of 

an inch in diameter and of a color to match the 

yarn. Buttons that have metal shanks are likely 

to rust and come off. Knit on 80 stitches (single 

thread) ; knit in the rib of 2 plain, 2 purl, for 12 
rows (144 inches). 

ist buttonhole row: * Knit 2, purl 2, throw the 
yarn over the needle, knit 2 together. Purl 2, 
throw the yarn over the needle, knit 
2,together. Knit across to within 10 of 
the end; throw the yarn over. Knit 2 
together, purl 2, throw the yarn over, 19 | 
knit 2 together. * Purl 2, knit 2, turn \ | 
the work. Knit in the rib, 6 rows. 

2d buttonhole row: repeat * *, FIG 

Continue the ribbing for 8 inches, 
and make a buttonhole of the fifth and sixth 
stitches on the right edge of the garment every 2 
inches to Z (allowing for the neck opening at E). 
Knit 1 row plain and 1 row pur! for }144 inches to 
E. Leave 40 stitches on an extra needle or pin, and 
continue knitting and purling 10 inches. Begin the 
buttonholes on the left edge at X. Break yarn at 
F, leaving it 3 inches long for splicing. Return to 
E and knit and purl the other 40 stitches to F. 
Splice the yarn and continue 11% inches to H, 
making a buttonhole every 2 inches. At H begin 
ribbing, and allow for the last 8 buttonholes as on 
the first half of the garment. Bind off loosely. 
Under the edge for the buttons make a chain with 
a crochet hook. That gives a firm foundation upon 
which to sew the buttons. Crochet round the neck 
to give strength and a finished appearance. In 
binding off or casting on do not use a double yarn 
unless the yarn is very fine. It will make the edge 
so heavy that it will not shrink enough to fit the 
wrist. 

Since the garment is made to fit either the hips 
or the wrist it is necessary to have a cord with a 
button attached to each end, arranged according 
to Fig. 6. A twisted cord of 8 strands of yarn or an 
Indian whipcord is very satisfactory. It is used 
as a lacing at the hips when the garment is worn 
as a sleeveless sweater. (Fig. 3.) 

If the knitter desires to prepare the garment 
for the additional use as an abdominal band, as 
suggested in Figs. 1 and 5, buttons may be placed 
along the underside of one end and crocheted 
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often, particles of dried fertilizer 

from the surrounding fields. To 
those impurities, which enter in far greater quan- 
tity than is usually suspected, are added grass- 
hoppers, small insects, toads, mice, snakes, and 
even rabbits. The census of a single well has 
shown four snakes, five toads and a great number 
of bugs and beetles. 

The fact that a well is covered does not indicate 
that contamination is impossible. Although less 
dust will enter than if it were open, a considerable 
quantity often penetrates through cracks in the 
planking—frequently washed in by drippings from 
the pump. Small animals, too, seeking water, find 








their way through cracks in the curbing or between 
the curbing and the cover, and are 
drowned. 

Vegetable impurities, especially 
wood and leaves, give rise to most of 
the fainter odors; the ranker smells 
and tastes result from decomposition 
of animal matter. The faintness of the 
odor does not indicate comparative 
purity, for where the quantity of water 
in a well is considerable the evidences 
of even animal decomposition may not 
be conspicuous. Any odor or taste 
whatever, or the presence of wrigglers 
or similar forms of life in the water, 
shows that the well should be cleaned 
B at once. 

The best time to clean a well is not 
when the supply of water is scanty, 
but rather when it is fairly abundant 
—if, of course, it does not enter too rapidly to per- 
mit its removal during the progress of cleaning. 
When the supply is abundant, the well will be 
quickly refilled, whereas in dry seasons replen- 
ishment occurs slowly, if at all. 

The first step toward cleaning a well is to remove 
the cover, if there is one, and to allow the outer air 
to mingle with that in the well for the purpose of 
diluting and removing any poisonous gases that 
may have collected. In most covered wells, how- 
ever, and in open wells, such gases will be found 
only in small quantities, if at all. 

The gases commonly encountered are hydrogen 
sulphide, marsh gas and carbon dioxide, or choke 
damp. The first is relatively rare and can be recog- 
nized by its strong odor, which suggests rotten 
eggs. Since it is inflammable, lanterns should not 
be lowered until it has been removed. Marsh gas, 
inflammable but odorless, is fortunately seldom 
encountered. Carbon dioxide, comparatively com- 
mon, is odorless, but causes choking or suffocat- 
ing, followed by unconsciousness and death when 
it is inhaled in large quantities. It is heavier than 
air and collects at the bottom of the well. It can 
be detected by its property of extinguishing fire. 
But since quantities insufficient to extinguish 





the lantern used for testing may render a person 
unconscious, never descend into a 

well in which gas still lingers. 
If air is allowed to circulate freely . 
within the well, the gas is gradually 
° removed. Generally, after twenty-four 
hours it will be safe to descend, espe- 


0 cially if a strong wind has been blow- 


ing. Straw or hay burned just above 
the gas will create a draft; and although a some- 
what heroic remedy, since it creates an additional 
supply of gas, it is usually successful in producing 
a circulation of air and a dilution of the gas. 

While any gas that may be present is being 
removed, the water can be withdrawn from the 
well by bucket*or pump. It should not all be 
taken out at the start; enough should be left for 
cleansing purposes. 

Suppose now that you enter the well. If gas 
has been present in large amounts, it is wise to 
tie a rope about your body and have some one at 
hand to render assistance in case you inhale gas 
and lose consciousness. 

You are provided with rubber boots, a broom or 
a scrubbing brush, a shovel and a bailer—all of 
which have been carefully cleaned. You scrub 
down the walls, and remove all slime, silt or dirt 
from the surface or from the crevices between the 
stone, brick or cement of which the curbing is 
built. After the scrubbing, carefully wash the walls 
by throwing water on them from a bucket. 

Then bail out the water that remains at the 
bottom of the well, for it is foul from silt and dirt 
washed into it during the cleansing of the walls, 
as well as from the original silt, animal remains, 
wood and other contaminating materials. Take 
care to remove the last vestige of impurities. 

Sprinkle a little quicklime over the walls and 
let the water enter the well. The lime “sweetens” 
the water by destroying any remaining odor or 





taste. When added in the proper quantities to 
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hard waters, it also acts as a sterilizing agent. The 
amount of lime used should be in the approximate 
proportion of one pound to a thousand gallons of 
water, and should be added when the water has 
risen a little more than halfway to its original 
level. The dilution due to the subsequent inflow 
of water prevents any serious difficulty from the 
excess of lime added. 

A well treated in that way will yield pure and 
wholesome water for some time; but if it remains 
unprotected, it will again collect undesirable refuse 
and require recleaning. To prevent that, and to 
render it permanently safe give it a waterproof 
cement cover that fits tightly to the curb and is 
free from cracks and crevices through which dust, 
water or animals can enter. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF CORN MEAL 
AND GRITS 


F all the substitutes for wheat corn is the 
QO most nourishing, palatable and economical. 

Mixed with wheat flour in the proportion of 
one cupful of corn meal to three cupfuls of either 
Graham or white flour,—the proportion that the 
Food Administration recommends,—it makes ex- 
cellent bread and biscuit. In the South, however, 
corn meal has always been used alone for deli- 
cious breads. What Southern cook does not know 
how to make cold-water pone bread, hot-water 
corn cakes, corn-meal batter cakes and egg bread? 
Many Southern families have eaten those kinds 
of bread for generations—not because they lacked 
wheat flour, but because they preferred the corn 
breads to the white breads. Several of the follow- 
ing receipts are of the kind that form the stock in 
trade of many a famous cotton-belt cook : 

Cold-Water Pone Bread.—Place a thick skillet 
over @ slow fire and sprinkle it lightly with corn 
meal. To one quart of corn meal and one level 
tablespoonful of salt add about one quart of cold 
water—enough to make a thick mush. The amount 
of moisture will vary according to whether the 
meal is ground fine or coarse. Make the mush into 
small pones or loaves, thick or thin, as you prefer, 
and lay them on the browned corn meal in the 
skillet. Place the skillet on the rack in the oven, 
where the pones will brown quickest, and let them 
cook for about half an hour. The oven should be 
hot. As soon as they are done serve them witlr 
butter or with a boiled dinner. The pones are deli- 
cious when crumbled in milk. By spreading them 
very thin and patting them flat with a spoon dipped 
in cold water you can make them into delicious 
wafers or crackers. 

Corn-Meal Batter Cakes and Muffins.—To two 
cupfuls of meal add one half cupful of white flour 
and one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Mix the ingredients to a thin batter with sweet 
milk. Add one egg, and drop the batter by spoon- 
fuls on a hot, greased griddle. The cakes are 
very good without the egg and the flour; and sour 
milk and soda can be used in place of the sweet 
milk and baking powder. If you omit the flour, 
make the batter slightly thicker. Serve the cakes 
with syrup or honey. 

For muffins use the same ingredients, but make 
the batter thick, and bake it in hot, greased muffin 
rings in a quick oven. 

In making egg bread follow the same receipt, 
but omit the flour, and bake the mixture in a 
greased pan in a quick oven. When it is done, cut 
it into squares and serve it hot with butter. A tea- 
spoonful of melted lard or bacon grease added to 
the batter in each of the above receipts increases 
the richness of the bread. 

Hot-Water Corn Cakes.—Add one teaspoonful of 
salt and one tablespoonful of-lard, or some sub- 
stitute for it, to one pint of corn meal. Then add 
boiling water while you stir the mixture well to 
make a thick, smooth dough. Spread it out in 
cakes on a greased griddle, and cook it slowly on 
top of the stove. When it is brown on one side 
turn it and let it brown on the other. Serve the 
cakes hot with butter, syrup or meat. 

Steamed Brown Bread.—To three cupfuls of 
corn meal add one cupful of Graham or white 
flour, one half cupful of dark molasses, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one 
egg and three cupfuls of sour milk. Mix the in- 
gredients well; then grease one-pound baking- 
powder tins and fill them two thirds full of the 
mixture. Put the covers on tight, and set the cans 
in a kettle that has a folded cloth in the bottom. 
Fill the kettle with boiling water to within two 
inches of the tops of the cans; then cover the kettle 
and let the water boil for four or five hours, or 
even longer, if it is convenient. Long cooking im- 
proves the flavor. Add more boiling water as the 
water evaporates. After the bread has cooked 
fifteen minutes, the cooking may be continued in 
a fireless cooker. 

Grits and Hominy.—Fine grits and hominy made 
of corn are also delicious foods. Few persons now- 
adays care to take the trouble to make the old- 
fashioned “lye hominy,” or hulled corn, that our 
grandmothers used to serve. One reason is that 
the dry, coarse hominy that you can buy ready for 
cooking makes an excellent and an inexpensive 
substitute ; but it requires long cooking. It is a good 
plan to cook a large quantity at one time and to 
can what you do not want for immediate use. 
After it is thoroughly done, it is best mashed and 
seasoned with bacon grease and fried slightly in 
a skillet. 

The receipts given below are comparatively 
new, but have been thoroughly tested and have 
proved to be excellent in regard to product as well 
as economical. 

Grits Bread.—Mix one cupful of cooked grits, 
one cupful of corn meal and one half teaspoonful 
of salt, and make a batter by adding one cupful of 
sour milk, in which you have dissolved one half 
teaspoonful of soda. If you use sweet milk instead 
of soda and sour milk, sift one level teaspoonful 
of baking powder into the meal. Add one egg, 
beat the mixture well, and pour it into a greased 
baking dish. Bake it in a moderate oven until it is 
firm and brown. Serve the bread from the baking 
dish and eat it while it is hot, with gravy or butter. 

Grits Tamale.—To one cupful of chopped meat 
—half a pound of round steak or any left-over cold 
meat—add one half cupful of hot water, and let 
the meat cook until it is tender. Then add four 
tablespoonfuls of chili sauce. Salt the mixture to 
taste and cook it a few minutes longer. Pour half 
of it into a small baking dish and spread over it 
one cupful of cooked grits. If the grits are not 
freshly cooked, mash them and rub them smooth 
so that they will spread. A little hot water may be 
added, if it is necessary. Now add the rest of the 
meat and another cupful of the grits. Over that 
spread a tablespoonful of margarine or bacon fat, 
and over all pour one half cupful of boiling water. 
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Bake the mixture for half an hour in a moderate 
oven. 

Grits Pudding.—To one half cupful of dark 
molasses add three quarters cupful of sour milk, 
in which you have dissolved one teaspoonful of 
soda. Into it stir one cupful of cooked grits and 
one cupful of corn meal. Add a pinch of salt and 
one egg, and beat the mixture well. Pour it into 
a@ small, greased baking dish and cook it about 
half an hour in a moderate oven. Eat it warm with 
a sauce made of one cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of boiling water, a little nutmeg or any other fla- 
voring ; boil the sauce fifteen minutes, then thicken 
it with two heaping teaspoonfuls of flour stirred 
to a smooth, thin paste in a little cold water. Serve 
the sauce hot with the pudding. 

Grits Blancmange.— Put one quart of sweet 
milk into the upper part of a double boiler set 
directly on the stove. As soon as the milk boils, 
stir into it slowly one cupful of uncooked grits; 
then set the upper part of the boiler into the lower 
part, which should contain boiling water. Stir into 
the mixture one half cupful of sugar, and flavor it 
with cinnamon stick and orange peel, or whatever 
else you prefer. Cover the boiler and let the mix- 
ture cook one hour; then pour it into a large 
mould that has been dipped in cold water. When 
the blancmange has set and is cold, serve it with 
stewed fruit or sugar and cream. 
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SCIENTIFIC BUTTERMILK 


UTTERMILK has always been a favorite 

summer drink, simply because many people 

like it—an old-fashioned reason in the present 
scientific age. Fortunately for those who like but- 
termilk, a truly scientific reason has been found, 
and the delicious and refreshing drink has at- 
tained its justly merited place among beverages. 

Investigation has shown the curd of buttermilk 
to be more easily digested than sweet milk, and 
for that reason it has been prescribed by physi- 
cians for fever patients. But the beneficial action 
of the lactic-acid bacteria that the buttermilk con- 
tains has only recently been fully appreciated. 
One of the strong arguments made against Pas- 
teurized and sterilized milk for the baby is that 
the helpful lactic-acid bacteria are destroyed. 
Since Dr. Metchnikoff asserted that these micro- 
scopic bodies are exceedingly valuable aids in 
preserving health and fostering longevity, butter- 
milk has received much attention from physicians. 

The old-fashioned buttermilk was the milk left 
in the churn after the butter came, and the lactic- 
acid bacteria had to contest the field with all other 
bacteria that might happen to enter. Sometimes 
the contest was most unequal and the lactic acids 
were overwhelmed, as the peculiar odor and taste 
proclaimed. 

Scientific buttermilk is quite different from that, 
because the lactic-acid bacteria are specially 
grown, and have full sway in the milk. It is made 
from clean, whole milk that has been sterilized 
to free it from every form of bacteria, and then 
inoculated with a special culture of lactic-acid 
bacteria. It is therefore a much richer, safer and 
more beneficial drink than the old process fur- 
nished. Especially in summer are the lactic-acid 
bacteria of service, since they prevent the action 
of the harmful bacteria that produce putrefactive 
changes within the intestines. 

Scientific buttermilk is prepared and sold under 
different names by leading dairy firms, but it can 
be prepared at home if the lactic-acid bacteria 
can be obtained. The milk is first thoroughly 
heated to render it sterile. When it has cooled to 
body temperature the bacteria are added and the 
milk is bottled. It is soon ready for use and must, 
of course, be kept ice-cold from that time until it 
is used, otherwise the flavor may become too sharp 
to be pleasant. 

To the “life-preserving’”’ buttermilk diet Dr. 
Metchnikoff added dates, for his experiments had 
shown him that the dates furnish food for the 
lactic-acid bacteria lower down in the intestines. 
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HOT-WEATHER DRINKS WITHOUT 
SUGAR 


HE need of economizing sugar during the hot 
months is not going to lessen in the least our 
thirst for cold drinks. Sweets of course are 
necessary for most hot-weather drinks, but there 
is no need to depend on granulated or powdered 
sugar in making them. Corn syrup, maple syrup 
and sorghum are all good substitutes; and if you 
add the sweet syrups from canned fruits, you have 
all the variety that you need. 

Some of the following receipts call for carbon- 
ated water, which of course adds sparkle and zest. 
Plain soda, such as druggists sell in bottles, serves 
the same purpose, but neither is necessary, for 
plain water will take the place of either. 


Cocoa Cooler.—Beat the white of one egg until 
it is stiff, and add gradually, as you beat, two tea- 
spoonfuls of breakfast cocoa and a few grains of 
salt. Add to one half the mixture, as you beat it, 
three quarters cupful of cold milk. Turn it into a 
glass and pile the remaining egg mixture on top. 

Fruit Blossom.—Into a mixing glass put one and 
one half ounces of Catawba eyrup and one ounce 
of sweet cream, and add a ladleful of fruit salad 
and a scoop of ice cream. Shake the mixture 
thoroughly, fill the glass with carbonated water 
and pour it into a glass. Top it with whipped 
cream and serve it with a spoon. 

Pineapple Julep.—One of the most refreshing of 
all piazza drinks made from pineapple is this: To 
one pint of corn or maple syrup add one pint of 
water and let the mixture come to a boil. When it 
is cool add one can of sliced pineapple cut into 
tiny cubes, the juice of three lemons and one 
orange, one pint of unfermented grape juice and 
one pint of carbonated water. Add one half dozen 
bruised sprigs of mint and serve the drink from 
a punch bowl in which you have placed a large 
piece of ice. 


Apple Cup.—Core six apples and cut them into 
quarters, without paring them. Put the fruit into 
a porcelain pot and add one cupful of raisins, 
two bay leaves, one half stick of cinnamon and a 
bit of ro yellow lemon rind. Be sure ‘not to get 
any of the bitter white rind. Add two quarts of 
water and bring. the mixture to the boiling point; 
then add two more quarts of water, cover the 
kettle and allow the contents to boil slowly for 
half an hour. Drain it through a cloth bag, and 
when it is cold add the juice of three lemons. Chill 
the drink thoroughly before you serve it. 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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Unusual Economy 
Without Sacrifice 


HE Chandler Six has always been famous for 

its economy of operation—economy without 
sacrifice of reserve power, without the sacrifice of 
roadability, without the sacrifice of beauty of design. 
Thousands of Chandler owners all over America 
tell of gasoline mileage of fifteen to seventeen miles 


per gallon. 


Tire mileage of seven thousand to nine thousand 
miles per set of tires is commonplace among Chandler 


owners. 


Chandler owners and Chandler dealers say that the 
service upkeep of the Chandler car is much less than 
that of any other good cars which they have owned 


or sold. 


The owner of a Chandler Six possesses a really 
great automobile—great not merely from the stand- 
point of economy of operation and maintenance, but, 
even more important, from the standpoint of 
mechanical excellence and daily performance. 

The Chandler motor, designed and built in our 
own factory, distinguishes the Chandler chassis, 
marked throughout by its simplicity and sturdiness. 
The life, pick-up, get-away and endurance of this 
motor will astonish you quite as much asit pleases you. 

Bodies of most attractive design and of unusual 
comfort are mounted on the Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 


Convertible Sedan 





Four-Passenger Roadster 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car 
Convertible Coupe 

Choose Your Chandler Now 

Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Write us for catalog today 

CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 





Limousine 
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SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


OFFER the high-grade New 
Companion Sewing Machine in 
seven different styles, including both 


foot treadle, electric and rotary machines, each 
warranted by the Publishers of The Youth’s 


Companion for twenty-five years. 
Try It Three Months Before Deciding 


If the machine selected is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every respect after you have tried it in your home for 
three months, we will refund your money and take 
back the machine at our expense. Be sure to get full 


particulars before ordering elsewhere. 


Many New Improvements 


The New Companion is the only machine in the world 
with the wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension 


Our New Style No. 3 






Release. We have also added a new Shuttle Ejector, Ball-Bearing Steel Pitman, Spring Head 
Latch, and a beautiful new quartered-oak woodwork with solid-side drawer casing. These 
are all in addition to the regular features of this high-grade family sewing machine. No 


machine at any price will do better work or last longer. 


There’s No “Magic” About Our Low Prices. Our ability to sell this high-grade sewing machine at 
much less than the usual price is due wholly to our unique system of selling direct to you from the factory. 

e also Pay the Freight to your station. Shipments made from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Western and Central sections. It is Easy to Find Out. A postal-card request will bring our free 


illustrated descriptive booklet with full particulars and attractive terms. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILITARY MAP READING 


OW many boys realize the number of inter- 
H esting and profitable things that soldiers 

have to learn? Among the most interesting 
are map reading and military sketching, although 
of course they form only a small part of the sol- 
diers’ work; when they are mastered they can be 
applied to a large number of profitable and fas- 
cinating games and problems. 

A military map shows everything of military 
importance, such as roads, towns, railways, rivers, 
hills, ravines, forests, fills, cuts and, of course, 
distance. Any boy who can read a military map 
can master almost any other kind of map, and the 
accomplishment is well worth while 
for that reason alone. 





That means that the hill is 536 feet above the 
sea level or some other given level. However, you 
can know a hill even if there are no numbers 
marked on it, because the streams always originate 
in high ground and flow downward. It is therefore 
easy to find the high contours and tell in which way 
the ground slopes. Of course the ground on each 
side of a stream or betweep two streams is usually 
higher than the water leve he bending of con- 
tours in toward high ground means a gully, and 
the bending out from high ground means a spur. 
Take the section of map shown herewith: In the 
southeast (lower right-hand) corner you will find 
the village of New Rexford, indicated by a number 
of black squares representing houses, and by the 





hand upon it. With your right hand now wave the 
pencil once more, and replace it in your pocket. 
Bring your hands together and go through the 
motion of rubbing them. That gives you a chance 
to break the thread and unfold the handkerchief. 
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FISHING FOR PROFIT 


66 AT less meat and more fish,” is one of the 
E injunctions sent out by the Food Adminis- 
trator. The animals that produce meat must 

be fed, in part at least, on grain that human beings 
could use, but with fish the case is different. 





food depend largely on its freshness, the amateur 
dealer will have a strong selling argument if he 
makes it a point to deliver his fish only a short 
time after he takes them from the water. It is a 
very simple matter to keep fish alive indefinitely 
after they are caught, especially if you fish from 
a boat. Have a small box with a hinged lid floating 
in the water beside the boat, and drop the fish 
into it as you catch them. When you are done 
fishing transfer them to a more roomy box, in 
which you can keep them until you get an order. 
If you have to keep them very long, feed them on 
angleworms, minnows or bits of chopped meat. 
The advantage of having your fish alive is obvi- 
ous: you can book orders in advance and kill only 
as many fish as your customers re- 
quire. In that way you avoid all 





The distance on the ground that the 





map represents is indicated in one or 





more of three ways. The first is by a 








scale in words or figures ; for example, 

“three inches equals one mile.” The Improved 
second is by graphical scale, as shown 

below the map in the illustration; in a 

this case the scale is marked off on a 

piece of paper and applied to the map. | 
The third is by what is known as a Streams 


representative fraction (R. F. = gs4za0 





OF gyta5, and so forth), in which case 
the numerator means distance on the 
map and the denominator distance on 
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the ground; g3}z5 means that one inch, 
one foot, or one yard or one of any unit 
on the map is equal to 63,360 of the 


Frail 





same units on the ground; 63,360 or di- 
visors thereof are commonly used be- 
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cause there are 63,360 inches in a mile. 
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One of the first things you must doin 
reading a map isto orientit. Getamap 
of your county or city, go out on the 


EE, 





road somewhere, spread the map out 








flat, and lay a magnetic compass on it 
with the north and south lines (not the 
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needle of the compass) coinciding with Double 
the magnetic north that you will find Track, 
marked on the map. Then twist the 

map until the needle of the compass oR 
and the point marked north on the com- Evecraric 
pass coincide. The north and south of 7 
the map will then coincide with the real as hg 
north and south lines, and all points on 

the map will be in the same relative sgn doeqeig 49> 
position on the ground. If you haveno tee 
compass, you can select two well-known 5 th Pinte 





points, find them on the map, and place 
the map so that the points on the map 





and the two on the ground are in the 
same relative position. Your map will 
then be oriented. For example, if you 
are in Oak Lane and know that Smith- 
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ville is to the right and Jonesville to 
the left, you can easily place a map so 


Church, 





that Oak Lane runs in the same direc- 








waste and you deliver the fish abso- 
lutely fresh—an advantage that can- 
not fail to bring you satisfied patrons, 





and more orders. All the uncertainty 
of the business is removed. You catch 
the fish when it is convenient and 





when they are biting well; you sell 
them when they are wanted. There 
is no bother with ice, no worry lest 





your catch spoil in hot weather. Have 
your fish box strongly made and keep 





it padlocked. 
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WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS 





ON PHILATELY 


have taken further cognizance 





"Tie authorities at Washington 


of the use, by German spies in 
America, of postage stamps as means 





of conveying military information 
from the United States to Berlin. The 
method most in use by the enemy is 





the arrangement of stamps in certain 
positions according to the countries 
of issue, or sizes, or colors, or water- 





marks, or in other seemingly inno- 
cent, but secretly significant, ways. 
The War Trade Board now places 





the exportation of stamps under strict 
Federal control for the duration of the 





war. No person may export stamps 
until the War Trade Board’s Bureau 
of Export at Washington has granted 





him a license. It is generally under- 
stood that the government has infor- 
mation regarding the loyalty or lack 











of loyalty of every dealer in stamps in 
the United States, and of course only 
those dealers whose patriotism is 
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unquestioned may expect to receive 
licenses. 
Coéperating with the board are the 





















































government censors, Every parcel 

tion on the map and on the ground, - ieee er of stamps must be addressed to its 

and Smithville is on the same side of 5 . foreign consignee in care of the Ex- 
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to read, since things are all in the dnuteew Interval 5 feet City, or it will never reach its destina- 


same relative position and you do not 
have to make any mental changes. 

Roads, trails, railways, houses, and 
so forth, are represented as in the illustration. 
Roads that are good or improved are represented 
by two parallel lines, and poor roads by a single 
straight line. Wagon trails are indicated by par- 
allel broken lines, and foot trails by a single 
broken line. Rivers and streams are indicated by 
a waving line or, if they are wide, by parallel 
waving lines. When colored ink is used, rivers and 
streams are always marked in blue. Railways are 
shown by a straight line with small lines crossing 
it; if double-tracked, by two straight lines with 
small lines drawn across both. 

A cemetery is represented by lines of small 
crosses. Isolated trees are represented by irregu- 
lar circles, orchards by circles regularly placed, 
and a forest by circles closely grouped together. 
When ground is cut away for a road or a railway 
to pass through a hill, and when ground is filled 
in through a valley, it is represented by parallel 
lines with small lines drawn toward the centre for 
a cut, and away from the parallel lines for a fill. 

Churches, schoolhouses and other buildings are 
shown by black’squares with designations near by. 
A hedge is shown by wavy, partly closed circles 
running in a line, and fences are represented by 
symbols looking like the stones or wire, as is indi- 
cated in the small blocks in the margin of the map 
on this page. 

The most difficult part of map reading is to 
understand contours, which are lines that show 
heights, slopes, ravines, and so forth, and are de- 
termined by passing imaginary horizontal, parallel 
planes through the surface of the earth, and draw- 
ing on the map lines that correspond to the inter- 
sections of such a plane with the surface of the 
earth. If you take a wooden ball or a cone or a 
pyramid or a prism and dip it in water, you will get 
an accurate idea of what a contour is. First dip 
the object one quarter of an inch into the water. 
The line between the wet and the dry surface will 
represent the first contour. Then sink the same 
object one half an inch, and the new line will 
represent the second contour. If you keep on sink- 
ing your object into the water just one quarter of 
an inch farther each time, you will get all the 
contours of that object. 

If this explanation is not clear, get an uneven 
potato and cut it in halves. When you place half 
of the potato flat side down on a table you have 
a very fair representation of a hill. Cut the “hill” 
into slices of even thickness, the first cut being, 
for example, one half an inch up the “hill,” the 
second one inch, the third one and one half inches, 
and so forth. Then take the larger, or bottom, slice 
and put it on a piece of paper and trace its out- 
line. Put the second slice inside the outline in the 
same relative position and trace its outline, and so 
continue with the other slices. 

You will then have a very fair representation 
of the contours of the “hill”; and by putting the 
potato together again you will be able to see how 
contours give an accurate picture of the ground. 
If it should happen that at any place the side of 
the potato is perpendicular, the contours should 
coincide ; and if at a certain place the upper part 
of the potato is larger than the lower, it would be 
like an overhanging cliff on a hill, and the higher 
contour should cross the lower one. 

In the part of the map shown herewith you will 
find a hill in the upper part of the map marked 536. 





from the stream the slope is abrupt until you reach 
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name of the village. Here Scale 
the ground is evidently 
high, because streams 
are flowing away from 
the general level of the ground you 
are on, as indicated by contour 560. 
If you go northwest on the road from 
New Rexford, you approach a large 
creek in the left part of the map and 
are apparently going down the slope 
of a hill toward that creek. Hence, 
even if you did not have the contours S$ 
marked 560, 540, 520, 500, and so forth, 
you would know that you are going 
downhill. After you have reached the 500 contour 
you go almost parallel to it for some distance, 
which means that you are on almost level ground; 
then you'strike the same contour again. You then 
strike other contours that you crossed before on 
a higher level, which shows that you are now 
going uphill. Phe slope that you are ascending is 
part of a spur, as is shown by the fact that the 
contours bulge out from hill 536. 

After passing 494 and going on beyond the woods 
on the left of the road you cross several little 
spurs and gullies, but the principal slope is up- 
hill until you reach the crossroad just before get- 
ting to the stream. Then you go downhill gradually 
for a little way, and when you are a short distance 
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the bridge. On the other side the slope is more 
gradual, as is shown by the wider intervals be- 
tween the contours. Of course you will have 
noticed that the road you have been traveling is a 
good one,—an improved one,—as indicated by the 
two unbroken parallel lines. 

The exact angle or degree of slope is shown by 
atable given on the map. It measures the distance 
between the contours having a 1°, 2°, 3°, 4°, 5° 
slope, and so forth, and by measuring the distance 
between contours and applying them to the con- 
tour-interval scale it is easy to tell how steep the 


slope is. 
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MAGIC TRICKS THAT ANY BOY 
CAN DO 
III. The Appearing Handkerchief 


S the spectators see this trick, the performer 
A shows his hands empty, waves a pencil over 
one of them, and a handkerchief suddenly 
appears therein. Some preparation is necessary 
before you can undertake this bit of magic. Fold 
a lady’s handkerchief of some soft material until 
it is about half an inch wide and as long as the 
handkerchief is wide; then wrap it round the 
blunt end of the pencil, tie it with thread and put 
pencil and all into your pocket. 

When you are ready for the trick. show both 
of your hands to be empty; then, taking the pencil 
with your right hand and holding it so that the 
handkerchief shall not be seen, wave it majestically 
over your left hand to convince the audience that it 
is still empty. Then take the pencil, together with 
the handkerchief, into your left hand and go 
through the same motion, showing your right hand 
to be still empty. Shift the pencil again to your 
right hand, but this time slip the handkerchief off 
into your left hand as you do so, and close your 
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Unfortunately, when people 
began to eat more fish— 
which is usually a much 
cheaper food than meat— 
they found that it was no longer 
cheaper, but cost as much as meat. 

The financial possibilities of the 
situation should appeal to the boy 
who likes fish and who needs to earn 
money in his spare time and vacations. 

There is not much to be gained in 
catching trout and black bass for the 
market. In the first place, it is against 
the law in most states to sell trout 
taken from public waters—and very properly, 
since market fishing would soon exterminate them. 
Bass can usually be sold, but even an expert angler 
is never entirely sure of making a good catch of 
black bass, on account of their well-known ca- 
pricious nature. But there are delicious pan fish 
found in great numbers and widely distributed 
that you can catch with comparative ease, and 
that you can sell at good prices. Among them are 
white and yellow perch, bullheads and other 
members of the catfish family, pickerel, crappies, 
bluegills and rock bass. There is also a chance 
for the boy who lives near. the seacoast to try his 
luck as a market fisherman. He need not confine 
his attention to fish, for there is ‘always a brisk 
demand for clams, crabs, lobsters and scallops. 

The boy who intends to go into the fish business 
ought to do it systematically. He should make 
inquiries in advance as to the possibility of mar- 
keting fish, and will doubtless find that markets, 
hotels and restaurants and private families are 
interested. Families will really offer the best 
opportunity, since the fisherman himself will get 
the whole profit. He should base his price on the 
price asked at the public markets, and he can 
usually afford to undersell a few cents a pound 
as an inducement to his customers. In selling at 
retail he will, of course, have to clean and deliver 
the fish. 

Catching your fish will be a matter less of skill 
with rod and line than of selecting the right time, 
place and bait. In some cases much can be ac- 
complished in lake fishing by a systematic ‘‘bait- 
ing up’ of a place—that is, attracting fish by 
throwing food, such as chopped liver, into the 
water. The fish are inclined to stay where they 
find food, and can be caught in the usual manner. 

Another scheme worth trying in lakes where 
there are perch is to make an artificial shelter 
of brush and small trees, cut with the leaves on. 
Lash several trees loosely together at the butts 
and sink them by means of a heavy stone. The 
trees thus stand upright, spreading out some- 
what, and are plainly seen by every school of 
fish that passes. Perch seem to like the shelter 
afforded them by the sunken brush, which should 
be in water from forty to fifty feet deep, and pref- 
erably close to a rocky ledge. Surprisingly large 
catches are frequently made close to these brush 
shelters. When you prepare one of them, fix the 
position of the spot accurately in two directions by 
objects on shore, so that you will have no difficulty 
in finding the place. A buoy, of course, would 
serve as a marker, but it would advertise your 
fishing ground to others. 

Since the value and the attractiveness of fish as 
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tion. All other channels are blocked. 

The parcels must be sent by regis- 

tered or first-class mail, with the name 
and address and license number of the consignor, 
together with a description of the contents, plainly 
marked on the outside wrapper. 

‘The regulation in regard to importing stamps is 
not so strict. Only in case the shipment is worth 
more than one hundred dollars must the consignee 
have a license. 

The establishment of that system clears a clouded 
atmosphere for philatelists. Ever since the censors 
began, late in 1917, to open mail that contained 
stamps and to withhold the stamps temporarily 
for examination there have been reports that the 
government was planning to declare stamps to be 
contraband of war—and in that way to place a 
complete embargo on that class of commerce. The 
license system permits the continued movement 
of stamps and, at the same time, enables the gov- 
ernment to operate against the spies. 

The individual license requirement for every 
export shipment greatly minimizes the danger 
from codes for the reason that legitimate dealers 
will not obtain licenses for small consignments, 
which promise little financial gain. It is the small 
consignments that have been most generally used 
by spies, and their continued appearance in the 
mails now will attract the immediate attention of 
the censors. 
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AN OBSERVATION BEEHIVE 


CARCELY anything is more interesting or 
S instructive than an observation beehive with 

sides of glass, and a comb with its bees and 
queen inside. All the operations of the hive can 
be watched through the glass—the building of 
cells, the storing of honey and pollen, the nurture 
and hatching of the young bees, and the mysterious 
performances of the queen, followed by her circle 
of courtiers. Perhaps, too, the observer may see 
the supreme miracle of the insect world—the rear- 
ing of a queen from a worker egg. 

The hive may be placed on a table set close to 
a window, so that the boxed-in entrance projects 
under the sash. When not under observation, it 
should be kept covered with heavy black cloth or 
the bees will varnish the glass to keep out the 
light. There need be no fear of the bees’ being 
troublesome, They will not enter the room, and if 
one should by mistake get inside the window it 
will not think of stinging anyone, but will buzz 
against the glass until it is released. 

The first and most essential thing, of course, is 
to have a frame of comb and bees. That can usu- 
ally be obtained from any beekeeper. If the bee- 
keeper should be unwilling to part with a queen, 
a frame well covered with bees and containing 
plenty of eggs and larvz may be taken. The bees 
will proceed to build long, peanut-shaped cells 
over young larva, from which in about twelve 
days a queen will be hatched. But it is better to 
obtain a mature queen. 

The hive itself is simply a narrow box made to 
take a single frame of comb, but its dimensions 
must be accurate. The space between the comb 
and the glass sides should be about three eighths 
of an inch. If it is less, the bees cannot work con- 
veniently; if much more, they will fill it up with 
propolis and burr comb, and so obstruct the view. 
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WATCH the youngster’s 
! eyes sparkle when he sees 
Oo @ this coaster- wagon. Built of 
seasoned ash and cold-rolled 
steel. Constructed to laugh at hard use and 
abuse. Wheels of selected hardwood—steel- 
tired and fitted with ball bearings—just like an 
automobile. Bearings a unit with wheel. Can- 
not drop out when wheel is removed. It will 
ive your boy or girl great outdoor fun in the 
resh air and sunshine. Make the kiddies 
happier and healthier. Another splendid 
present for the youngster is the 


Shudder _ 


BALL BEARING 


Lads and lassies 3 to 12 years old make it 
“go” 10 to 12 miles per hour easily. Just by 
shifting weight from one foot to other. Rub- 
ber tired. Practically unbreakable. 

Get a Janesville Ball-Bearing Coaster or Skudder 
Car for your 
youngster today. 
Your local toy 
store, hardware 
store or depart- 
ment store should 
have both in 
stock. If they 
haven't, write us. 
We will be glad to 
tell you where to 
get them. 4 

Janesville 
Products Co. 
25 Years of Vehicle 
Building Success is 
of the 
Janesville Line 































Tools and Machines. 


Do they interest you? 

We are building them—the best in the 
world—as fast as we can for Uncle Sam. You 
can learn how and serve your country at the 
same time in our Apprentice School. Not a 
war-time job with big pay but a thorough train- 
ing with expenses paid. Address: 

Supervisor of Apprentices 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
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YOUR FAVORITE STAMPS. “x srazza.tene 
you like to collect best? 
Let us know—and we will send you approval sheets with selections 
of just these stamps for you to pick from. Examine the sheets, take 
off the stamps you want, and return the rest, with money to pay for 
those you keep. Send your name, with permission of parent or 
guardian, and we will place you on our approval list, so that you can 
get approval sheets regularly every week or so. Don't delay! Write 


us now! The New Eng. Stamp Co., 387 Washington St., Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 








Boys’ or Girls’ camps—mili- 
tary, agricultural, Red Cross; 
Also school catalog. Write 


FREE CATALOG 


special tutoring courses. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION, 
He uarters for Camp Information, 


1022 Times Building, 


2 New York City. 
1522 Masonic Temple Chi ill, 














Companion ‘‘ Name - On” Knife 
This Knife, 3% inches long, two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription; or sold be $1.00. Delivered free. 

Write and print the name to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The length and the depth of the hive will depend 
on the size of the frame to be inserted, but all combs 
are of about the same thickness, and the bottom 
board and basis of the hive should be a strip of 
pine board 15% inches wide, and long enough to 
project from the hive stand to the outside of the 
window. 

The framework is furnished by four square up- 
rights, with the inside corner of each rabbeted out 
just deeply enough to hold a sheet of glass flush 
with the wood. If the common Langstroth frame 
is to be used, the uprights should stand 10% inches 
above the bottom board, and be 184% inches apart 
on the inside. They are connected by horizontal 
bars that fit inside each pair of uprights at the top. 

The end boards fit inside the uprights, and each 
should have a half-inch rabbet at the top to take 
the end projections of the comb frame. The front 
end also has a shallow V-shaped notch cut out at 
the bottom for an entrance. 

The glass panes should fit closely when the 
whole framework is drawn together with two-inch 
screws. If there are any chinks, they may be filled 
with melted beeswax. It is well to have the cover 
put on with hinges, and the long entrance board 
must be boxed in, to make a tunnel about an ineh 
high, through which the bees can pass under the 
window sash. 

For a two-frame colony the hive must be three 
inches wide instead of 15% inches. Such a colony 
will thrive better, but it will be found that the 
queen will too often persist in staying between 
the combs, where she cannot be seen. 

The single frame, however, does not give the 
bees room enough, and when the comb is filled 
with honey and brood the whole colony may swarm 
out and desert in a body. To prevent that the comb 
should be changed once a week. The bees can be 
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Entrance 


shaken off gently to the alighting board. If combs 
are scarce, a sheet of comb foundation may be 
used in the frame, provided that honey is abun- 
dant. 

When the hive is ready to receive its tenants, 
carry it to the parent colony on a day when bees 
are flying freely. Select the frame that contains 
the queen and place it gently, with all its adhering 
bees, in the observation hive. Close the entrance 
at once with a piece of wire cloth, and leave it 
closed; keep the hive darkened for ten or twelve 
hours. 

If the comb is well selected, it will show about 
three inches of white, sealed honey at the top; 
the rest will be brood, some unsealed and some 
covered with brownish cappings. Here and there 
a cell full of pollen will be seen. 

Sharp eyes may be able to make out the almost 
invisible egg at the bottom of some of the cells. 
The worm-like white larve are easily distin- 
guished as they grow larger with age, until, at the 
eighth day, they are sealed over and left alone 
until the fully developed young bee gnaws her 
way out in two weeks more. These just-hatched 
bees can be recognized by their grayish, fuzzy 
appearance. 

After it has once been recognized, the long, 
slender, dark body of the queen cannot be mis- 
taken, since she goes about with a knot of attend- 
ants, depositing an egg in every empty cell she 
can find. The drones, too, can be distinguished by 
their big,’ blunt, burly forms and their blundering 
movements. 

At the approach of cold weather the bees should 
be returned to the hive whence they came, for so 
small a colony cannot be wintered. In the latitude 
of New York it will flourish from mid-April to 
October. There are mysteries of the hive still 
unsolved, and—who knows?—it may be the luck 
of some young observer to find them out. 
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RIVEL TIG 


NOVEL and ideal sport for a cool spring day 

A is the strenuous game of rivel tig; it is re- 

plete with enjoyment and surprises. To 

make the apparatus, cut a groove round the cen- 

tres of two cylindrical pieces of hard wood, each 

of which is six inches long and three inches in 

diameter. Then connect the pieces with a ten-foot 
length of strong but not heavy rope. 

Mark out on a level stretch of earth two two-foot 
circles eight feet apart—A and B in the illustration. 
Now draw circles C and D twenty-five feet respec- 
tively from circle A and circle B. 

Separate the two cylindrical pieces of wood as 
far as the length of the connecting rope will allow, 
so that one of the pieces rests in the centre of 





Puck Puck 


B 
Rope 


circle A and the other in the centre of circle B. 
When you and your opponent have equipped your- 
selves with hockey sticks you are ready to play. 
One stands at circle A, the other at circle B. 

The object of the contest is for the player at 
circle A to drive the cylindrical puck in that circle 
into goal-circle C, and for the player at circle B to 
drive his puck into goal-cirecle D. The one who 











All druggists: Soap 25, 
Ointment 25 & 50, Tai- 
cum 25. Sample each 
free of “Cuticura, 
Dept. B, Boston.” 
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Butterflies, insects. Some $1-§7. Pros; 


With Cuticura 
wanted 





$1-$7 pectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


first ds is the winner. 

The following rules should be observed: If at 
any time a player steps on the rope he loses the 
game to the other, and the contestants again place 
the pucks in circles A and B, as in the beginning 
of the game. The same is true if a player strikes 
his opponent’s puck instead of his own. Should a 
player inadvertently touch his competitor with his 
hockey stick, he likewise loses the game, and the 
players must again readjust the pucks. 

The contest ends when a player succeeds in win- 
ning three out of five or six out of eleven games. 
Coloring one of the pucks red and the other blue 
makes it possible to see which is which more easily. 














does 
all three right, Boys 


YOU WISH TO STOP your bicycle. 
All right. 





Orrow 


That’s easy if it is equipped with a 


OVTOU 





COASTER BRAKE 


A MORROW does these three things 
better than any other brake for the 
following reasons : 


Simply back pedal. When you 
do this with a MORROW, 
as shown above, four small 


wedges (two from either end) 
are forced into a stationary expanding 
‘drum’ of spring steel inside the brake 
hub. This ‘drum’ has bronze ‘brake 
shoes.’ The wedges force the ‘drum’ 
to expand, bringing the bronze ‘brake 
shoes’ into direct contact with practi- 
cally the entire steel inner surface of the 
hub. The forward motion of your bicycle 
is stopped and controlled—instantly. 


You wish to go forward! Just 
push forward on the pedals. The 
wedges are forced ou¢ward instead of 
inward, leaving the ‘drum’ neutral and 
expanding two ‘driving rings’ which in 
turn ‘take hold’ of the inner surface of 
the hub and drive your ‘bike’ forward. 


You wish to coast/ Simply 

. let your feet remain idle. When there 
is neither forward nor backward mo- 
tion on the pedals, the rear sprocket 
remains stationary, both the ‘drum’ 
and ‘driving rings’ are neutral, and 
you enjoy the smoothest, easiest 
coasting known. 


LARGER BRAKING SURFACE 


The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 


EvEN BRAKING POWER 


The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and sideswing. No 
other brake has the braking power so 
evenly distributed. 


BronZzE BRAKE SHOES 


Two metals of equal hardness will not 
‘grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronze ‘brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


PosiITIVE FORWARD DRIVE 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 
Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than other brakes, so coasts more easily. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 


Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable MORROW Coaster Brake on your next bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 











The greatest of 
outdoor lights 
No. 2659 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 


Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, | 


including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your a, is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion ‘ 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISE 


LL writers and all lecturers on health 
topics urge the advantages and indeed 
the necessity of abundant exercise. 
Their prescription is, however, some- 
what indefinite, for they never say 
exactly how much exercise a person 

should take, and they do not often tell us what is 
the best form of exercise; unless, indeed, they are 
writing or speaking of some course of treatment 
directed to special ends, such, for example, as 
gymnasium exercise— which is excellent if you 
take it in moderation, but entirely inadequate if it 
is the only form of exercise that you take. 

In certain conditions of ill health, particularly 
in heart disease, the physician often prescribes 
exercise in doses that are as exact as his doses 
of medicine. He measures the exercise by means of 
paths laid out on level and graded places and 
marked with distance and elevation signs. He 
gives the patient instructions to walk such and 
such a distance on level ground or on a designated 
ascent. Sometimes, also, the physician prescribes 
resistive movements, such as contractions of the 
arms or of the legs. 

In health there is no need of such exact dosage ; 
yet even then some attempt at regulation is useful. 
A person receives the advice, “You ought to take 
a lot of exercise.’’ If he is indolent, that may mean 
to him a half-mile stroll once or twice a day—not 
enough to send the blood through his body an 
inch an hour quicker; another person, ambitious 
and conscientious in doing what he is told to do, 
will take “hikes” of ten or fifteen miles a day and 
spend an hour at gymnastics—perhaps much to 
his injury. The amount must depend on whether 
the person is stout or lean, young or old, of active 
or phlegmatic disposition. 

There is for all of us a happy medium between 














- too little and too much; the way to find it is to 


use common sense. Exercise should never be 
carried beyond pleasant fatigue—a point that 
varies, of course, according to the condition of the 
person. For most of us, brisk walking is the best 
and most available form of exercise. A good plan 
is to begin with a mile a day and to increase the 
distance gradually, keeping short of real fatigue 
—not lazy inertia—until you cover four or five 
miles every day. If you are under seventy and in 
average health, that is not too much, when taken 
in two or three installments. If it causes undue 
fatigue, you are probably not so well as you think 
you are, and you should go to your physician for 
a thorough examination of your heart, lungs, kid- 
heys and nervous system. 


3° 
THE DEAR GAZELLE 


RAID you can’t quite do it, Gwen,” said 
Betty, as she watched Gwendolen’s 
persistent efforts to make a scant but 
lovely piece of organdie, rescued from 
the attic, accommodate itself to the 
requirements of a dress pattern. “If 

you have the collar and long sleeves, you can’t 

have the tunic drapery; and if you have the dra- 
pery, you can’t have the collar and long sleeves. 

You can use the goods in some other pattern 

though, can’t you?” 

“There’s no other pattern that suits me as this 
one does,” lamented Gwendolen. “I’d set my heart 
on it.” She drew a long sigh and quoted tragically: 
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“*I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To giad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it grew‘to love me well 

The wretched brute was sure to die.’’ 


Mother, busy with kits for refugee babies, looked 
up with a puzzled line between her brows. 

“That’s from one of the songs grandmother used 
to sing, Gwen, dear; but somehow it doesn’t sound 
the same. Are you sure you’ve got it right?” 

“I’m quite sure I haven’t,” responded Gwen- 
dolen, gayly. “I always get mixed up on the words 
of that, so I simply slip in ‘wretched brute’ to keep 
the meter and the meaning. It doesn’t matter; it’s 
the same old bromide of an idea, anyway: When 
you’ve set your heart on something precious, it 
goes and disappoints you!” 

“T scarcely think the poet would admit it didn’t 
matter,” observed mother, shaking her head, ‘‘and 
he probably wouldn’t understand your personal 
version. Girls weren’t slangy in his day.” 

**Maybe. And they aren’t supersentimental in 
ours. Now, motherkin, if you had to choose be- 
tween the kind of daughter who backslides into 
slang pretty often—in spite of the best will in the 
world—and one who never talked slang in all her 
proper days, but was capable of taking that inane 
gazelle thing seriously, which would you prefer?” 

“You,” evaded mother, “‘because with all your 
faults there can be only one Daughter Gwen.” 

“Neat, sweet and motherish,”’ commented Betty, 
judicially. ‘Who wrote the gazelle verses, any- 
way? Don’t they begin: 

‘Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay —’ 


“That’s it,’ assented Gwendolen, “and if that 
isn’t plain tommyrot—oh, well, then, twaddle!—I 
don’t know what is. I can picture early Victorian 
maidens with tiny waists and ringlets on their 


| necks, and eyes rolled heavenward, singing it to | 
| a lugubrious accompaniment on the harp; but a 
real, wide-awake, human girl—never!”’ 

“It isn’t tommy rot, but it is Tommy Moore,” put 
in mother, unexpectedly. “Grandmother herself 
must have been a very human girl, remember; and 
her mother was a famous beauty and wit, who 
spent a season in London and heard ‘little Tommy 
Moore’ sing his own melodies. She was neither 
| spiritless nor silly; she was merely in the fashion. 
Sentiment was admired in those days. Gwen, dear, 
I do wish you hadn’t called that gazelle a ‘wretched 
brute.’ I shall never get the lines right again.” 

“I can put them right for you,” said Betty, con- 
solingly. “I’ve a better memory than Gwen; be- 
sides, J used to take them seriously when granny 
sang them. To be sure, I thought a gazelle was a 
sort of guinea pig. They’re 

‘But when it grew to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.’ 
I thought that terribly pathetic!” 

“Literary fashions change,” said mother, when 
the laughter ceased. “In every period, even intel- 
ligent people admire what in another period they 
would disdain. If those bright girls that grand- 
mother and great-grandmother once were could 
listen to some of the popular light songs that you 
girls find so amusing, they would be as critical of 
your taste in humor as you are of theirs in pathos ; 
and sometimes they could make out a very good 
case. To be sure, it was in their day that a great 
Frenchman said, ‘Whatever is too silly to be said 
can be sung,’ but I doubt if he would unsay it in 
ours. We haven’t banished all the silliness, either 
of words or of sentiment, just because we’ve 
learned to scorn the dear gazelle!” 
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THE KNIGHT-ERRANT OF 
GEOMETRY 


HEN Blaise Pascal, the famous French 

W mathematician, was sixteen years old he 

wrote a treatise on conic sections. His 

sister, Jacqueline, at twelve years of age, was the 

author of a book of poems. In The French Ideal, 

Mme. Duclaux tells of the further triumphs of 

those wonderful children of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Etienne Pascal, their father, being compromised 
in a rising against the Chancellor Séguier, fled 
from Paris in 1638, leaving his children in the 
charge of a faithful housekeeper. But the chil- 
dren were already personages. Jacqueline, about 
twelve years of age, meeting Cardinal de Richelieu 
one day, asked her father’s pardon so prettily in 
verse that Richelieu not only recalled him to 
Paris but soon afterwards gave him the important 
post of adjutant to the intendant of Normandy 
and sent him to Rouen in 1639. 

Impressed into the business of his father’s office 
at Rouen, young Pascal, at sixteen years of age, 
conceived the idea of a mechanical ready reckoner, 
independent of the will, and energetically gave 
himself to this invention, which occupied him for 
more than two years. He devised fifty different 
models, and personally managed the work of the 
artisans who were making the machines. Some 
one has happily termed him “‘the knight-errant of 
geometry, wandering hither and thither in search 
of questions worthy of his steel.’ 

The calculating machine of Pascal is the ances- 
tor of all our modern multiplicators, the little 
boxes that hand out our change on the counters 
of shops, the mechanical computators of taxicabs 
and the mathematical machines used in scientific 
laboratories. Later, Pascal designed or perfected 
the barometer, the hydraulic press, the wheelbar- 
row, the omnibus and the dray. 
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A CONVENIENT QUESTION 


N a handsome house that overlooked the river 

I lived Mr. Peter Simons, says Miss Rosalind 
Richards in A Northern Countryside. His 

housekeeper, Deborah Twycross, was as much of 
a magnate in her own way as he. Mr. Peter was 
very high-handed with her, but he stood in awe 
of her, too. Still he never would let her engage 
his second servant, a privilege that she coveted. 

In his younger days a “hired girl’ received as 
wages two dollars a week if she could milk ; adollar 
and a half if she could not. By the time Mr. Peter 
was established in stately bachelor housekeeping 
no girl was any longer expected to milk, and few 
knew how. But when engaging a servant, if he did 
not like the applicant’s looks, Mr. Peter would 
say: . 

“Can you milk?” 

Of course she could not, and there the matter 
would end. He never asked a girl whose looks he 
liked if she could milk. 
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HIS FIRST WORDS 


HE Scottish people are thrifty, as everyone 

knows. Harry Lauder, the famous Scottish 

comedian, is authority for the statement that 
they are as saving of speech as of silver. This is 
the story he told to a Chicago audience in illustra- 
tion of the fact: 

A man and his wife, who lived in Peebles, had a 
boy whom they believed to be a mute, for up to his 
tenth year he never had said a word. 

One day his father and he were at work in the 
hayfield, and, getting thirsty, they made their way 
toward a jug of cold tea. The father took the jug 
and began to drink. As he gulped the tea down 
slowly the thirsty boy said: 

“Hurry up!” 

The father put down the jug in astonishment. 

“Why, Tam,” he said, “ you’re talkin’! Why 
didn’t ye never speak afore?” 

“‘Naught to say,” said Tam. 
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ALSO MIRACULOUS 


6s ROCERY butter is so unsatisfactory, dear,” 
G said Mrs. Youngbride, “I decided to-day 
that we would make our own.” 

“Oh, did you?” said her husband, as reported 
by the Boston Transcript. 

“Yes; I bought a churn and ordered buttermilk 
to be left here regularly. Won’t it be nice to have 
really fresh butter?” 
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A NATURAL CONCLUSION 


eS ATHER,” said Harry, ‘“‘what would be the 
name of a little boy whose father was trying 
to get him into a crowded omnibus?” 
“T’m sure I don’t know, my son.” 
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your doorstep. 
feel grateful to the boys in khaki who are KEEPING 
it and WINNING it ‘‘over there.’’ 


Is There a Thrift 
Card in YOUR 
Pocket? 


S you sit and read, you 
thank your stars that 
the war IS ‘‘over 

there’’— and not here at 


And you 


Turn Your Gratitude Into 
War Savings Stamps 


The spare quarters that you invest in War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps help Uncle Sam to clothe, to feed and to arm those 
boys in khaki. 


When you have accumulated sixteen Thrift Stamps, cost to you 
$4.00, you exchange them by paying from 13 to 23 cents, according 
to the month of 1918 in which you make the exchange, for a War 
Savings Stamp for which the Government will pay you $5.00 in 
January, 1923. This is equivalent to 4% interest compounded quarterly. 


and remunerative investment. 


Get a Thrift Stamp, pasted on a Thrift Card TO-DAY—at any post-office, 
bank or trust company, drug, cigar or department store, or the many other places 
showing the W.S.S. agency sign. 
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“Well, father, wouldn’t it be Ben-jam-in?” 
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8 First Prizes—Each a $50 Liberty Bond 
8 Second Prizes—Each $25 in 


War Savings Stamps 


40 Additional Prizes for Honorable Mention 
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YOLA Drawing Contest 
—for Children under 15 years of age 
—for Young People 15 to 18 years of age 
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It's fun to draw a picture with colored wax crayons. 
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It’s more 


fun when you enter your picture in the “Crayola” Drawing Contest. 
The pictures will be judged for neatness, smoothness, originality 


and general artistic merit 


by disinterested judges including 


Henry Turner Bailey, Dean of the Cleveland School of Art and 
Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the N. Y. High Schools. 


In drawing your picture we recommend the use of the “Crayola” 
Box No. 8, shown here. 


(RayorA 


is the favorite of all colored wax crayons for use at 


school 
results. 


or in the home. They are sure to give perfect 
In competing for these prizes, however, it is 


not necessary to use “Crayola” Crayons. Every con- 


testant 


will be given an equal chance no matter what 


wax crayons he uses. 


For full details of the contest ask for information 


at any 
“Crayo 
ment. 


stationery or department store which sells 
la Crayons, or write to our Contest Depart- 
The contest closes August 31st, 1918. 


Send us your drawing early. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 


Fulton Street 


Makers of ‘‘Crayola’’ Crayons 

















